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The major 


AS COOKING has be- MJ essent le 1 / f OT advertising has exerted . . . how 


come a precise art in the it has made women dissatisfied 


relatively few years that gas } \correcl OVEN 
ranges have been equipped with 
WPERFORMANCE 


Robertshaw automatic oven con- 


with their old ranges . . . how it 
has shown them that a gas range, 


properly equipped, is the finest 


trol. 


cooking unit in the world. 


Listen to the talk in your own ap- 
. pliance department, and you will You can make your appliance de- 
find that the major consideration partment much more interesting 


with a woman when she looks at . . and more productive ... bya 
a range is the oven control. closer “tie-in” with the Robert- 
shaw campaign. Let us tell you 


all about it! 


And that shows you what a tre- 
mendous influence Robertshaw 


ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT CO. 


YOUNGWOOD «+ PENNA. 























MAGIC CHEF: - 


heres a gas range you really 
CaN get excited about 


THE NEW 
appealing finish 


mN its latest contribution 
to the advancement 
of the industry, American 
Stove Company now pre- 
sents Artyle, a new and dis- 
tinctive gas range finish. 
This exclusive new Magic 
Chef finish in Old Ivory 
and Storm-gray is bound 
to stimulate new interest 
in modern gas range style 


and beauty. 





‘Look for the RED WHEEL 
When You Buy a MAGIC CHEF 


AMERICAN 

































Patents Pending 


MAGIC CHEF Series 600 
in the ARTYLE Finish 


American Stove Company 
has mobilized its entire or- 


ganization . . . designing, 
manufacturing, advertising 
and selling ... to awake a 


national consciousness and 
interest in gas ranges and 
gas for cooking, thus 
strengthening gas in its 
competitive position with 
other fuels. Magic Chef, as 


STOVE 














(Look for this Trade Mark) 


the product which has done 
most to advance gas for 
cooking, merits your 
interest and support. 


COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Gas Ranges 


NEW YORK . 
CHICAGO . 


PHILADELPHIA . 
ST. LOUIS : 


ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


. CLEVELAND 
. LOS ANGELES 
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American Gas Journal- 


STURDINESS 








A boon to the meter setter is the patented Unobstructed 
Tube Screw. With the recessed meter side it provides a 
sturdy joint which practical tests have shown to warweand 
greatly increased strain in meter setting. 


Thus tube screw leaks are eliminated, and an unobstructed 
flow of gas is allowed. 


American Meters are a composite of known factors in 
meter value — of which sturdiness is one. 


The Unobstrucied Tube Screw and other features that con- 
tribute to sturdiness in American Meters are fully described 
in Catalogue G-l, a copy of which will be sent on request. 


AMERICAN METER COMPANY me. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 105 - 40. ST. NEW YORE 


SALES SERVICE: Albany . Baltimore . Birmingham . Boston . Chicago . Dallas . Denver . Erie 
Houston . Kansas City - Los Angeles . New York.. Philadelphia . Pittsburgh . San Francisco . Tulsa 
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GUARDS AGAINST STRAIN 
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After Five Months of Service 





Patent Applied for 


It is unnecessary to replace the 
firebrick lining when installing 
an ignition arch. The photograph 
above shows an arch with a lin- 
ing that has been long in service. 





This 
SEMET-SOLVAY 
IGNITION ARCH 

Is as Clean 
and as Efficient 
as When It 
First Went 
to Work 


I, ELIMINATED 


short-lived. oil-absorbing carburetor checker- 
brick. 


It efficiently handled gas oil and residuum oil; 
shifting from one to the other without change 
of cycle or loss of efficiency. 


It operated with 100% bituminous coal and 
with mixtures of coal and coke as generator 
fuels. 


It heated up to required temperatures on a 
shorter blasting time. 


It gave the operator maximum yields from 
fuels most economical for him to purchase. 


Let us submit data and proposals showing how a SEMET-SOLVAY 
IGNITION ARCH will pay for itself very quickly in your plant, 


no matter what gas making materials you desire to use. 


SEMET-SOLVAY ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 
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12 miles of cast iron pipe with 


MECHANICAL JOINTS 


for a high pressure gas line 


E above photograph was taken during the recent in- 
stallation of a 12-mile section of a cross-country high- 
pressure natural gas transmission line. 

Specifications called for 6-inch cast iron pipe with me- 
chanical joints, subject to 400-pound pressure field test. 
The joints used are based on the “stuffing-box” 
employing rubber gaskets with follower rings. 


principle 


The “stuffing-box” principle is embodied in several me- 
chanical joints made by members of The Cast Iron Pipe 
Research Association. Tests and installations have demon- 
strated that these joints are gas-tight under high pressures. 

For further information write to The Cast Iron Pipe Re- 
search Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
309 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Cast iron pipe bearing the “Q-check” 
trademark is obtainable from the fol- 
lowing leading pipe founders: Alabama 
Pipe Company, Anniston, Ala.; Ameri- 
can Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; James B. Clow & Sons, 219 
N. Talman Avenue, Chicago, IIl.; 
Donaldson Iron Company, Emaus, Pa. ; 
Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Com- 

any, Lynchburg, Va.; Lynchburg 
Doundey Company, Lynchburg, Va.; 
National Cast Iron Pipe Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; United States Pipe and 
Foundry Company, Burlington, N. J.; 
Warren venues and Pipe Corp., 11 
Broadway, New York. 





Look for the “Q-check” symbol as 
shown above. It is the registered 
trademark of The Cast Iron 
Pipe Research Association. 











CAST IRON PIPE 
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a xX 2. 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE 


a 
ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE 
Blowers 
Gas Pumps 
Boost 


ers 
Exhausters 
Pumps 
Meters 
STACEY 
Stacey-Kionne Dry Seal Holders 
Telescopic Holders 
**Bullets’’ 
Purifiers 
Stacks 
Tanks 
Penstocks 
IDECO 
Standard Steel Buildings 
Gas & Oi! Drilling & Pumping 
Equipment 
Electric Power Transmission 
Equipment 


ROOTS - CONNERSVILLE 
GAS EXHAUSTERS 


NEW YORK 
DALLAS 


CHICAGO 
HOUSTON 


PITTSBURGH 
BEAUMONT 


CINCINNATI 
SHREVEPORT 


Not Only Equipment 
We Are Selling Savings 


The Gas Industry is facing hard facts this 
year and in the purchase of new or replace- 
ment equipment, investigate Roots-Conners- 
ville-Wilbraham gas handling and measur- 
ing units, from the standpoint of the de- 
pendable performance, savings and econ- 
omies obtainable from their use. 


The satisfactory and dependable handling and 
measuring of gases by Roots-Connersville- 
Wilbraham equipment is history, not a promise. 
With a background of 80 years’ experience in the 
manufacture of blowers and meters R-C-W engi- 
neers have kept pace with the constantly changing 
demands of industry and are producing the most 
advanced types of equipment for modern usage. 
Put your problems up to them—there is no obliga- 
tion involved. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE-WILBRAHAM 


Subsidiary of International-Stacey Corporation 


12th St. and Columbia Ave. 
CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


COLUMBUS 
LOS ANGELES 


T. LOUIS 


ST. TULSA 
MARACAIBO BUENOS AIRES 
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As long as there is a need for gas control regulation, just 
that long will the name Reynolds be symbolic of depend- 
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REYNOLDS Gas 


able, accurate gas control 


Reynolds manufactures a complete 
line of Gas Control Regulators, from 
high pressure (650 pounds) to low 
pressure, inches W. C. All units are 
factory tested after assembly for per- 
formance through a complete range 
of possible conditions. All materials 
used in the manufacture are a-num- 
ber-one quality. Every part of any 
Reynolds unit is pre-inspected for 
strength and accuracy before reach- 
ing the assembly line. 

Reynolds Gas Regulator Company’s 
40 years of leadership in the field is 
proved by the hundreds of thousands 
of Reynolds Regulators that are still 
giving satisfactory performance after 
years of service. 


@ CATALOG furnished upon request. 


@ REYNOLDS PRODUCTS FOR ALL KINDS 
OF PRESSURE REDUCTIONS—FOR EITHER 
ARTIFICIAL OR NATURAL GAS 

GOVERNORS—Intermediate Pressure, Triple Outlet, Holder, 
Toggle Type Street. REGULATORS— High Pressure Service, Low 
Pressure Service, Intermediate Pressure, High Pressure Line, Single 
ind Double District Station. VALVES— Automatic Quick Closing 
Anti-Vacuum, Relief, Cut-Off. SEALS—Mercury and Dead Weight. 


@ REYNOLDS BRANCH OFFICES: 
422 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Missouri 
2nd Unit, Santa Fe Building, Dallas, Texas 


@ REPRESENTATIVES: 


Eastern Appliance Co., Boston, Mass.; F. E. Newberry, Avon, N. J. 


REGULATOR COMPANY 


INDIANA, U.S.A. 


ANDERSON, 
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PIPE LINE CONSTRUCTION 


anywhere—under any conditions 


THE U. G.I. CONTRACTING COMPANY 
DIVISION OF 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS Inc. 


Philadelphia—112 North Broad Street Chicago—Conway Building 
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ta N a 26-in. California natural 
‘- t gas line, each welder averaged 
ae 12 to 14 Lindewelded joints a day, 
ee in spite of scorching heat and rough 
, 3 


mountain country. Every joint tested 
strong and tight. 

This record is by no means ex- 
ceptional for this Process. 

Lindewelding has madea savingin 
welding speed of from 30 to 60 per 
cent. on thousands of miles of pipe 
lineandhasreducedtheconsumption 
of welding material 35 to 40 percent. 

Lindewelding can be done with 
ordinary blowpipes or with special 
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126 Producing Plants 


apparatus which makes welding 
almost automatic and further in- 
creases its speed. Experienced weld- 
ers quickly master this new method 
of oxy-acetylene welding; begin- 
ners learn it more readily than other 
methods. 

For pipe line builders who want 
greater speed at lower cost, Linde 
Process Service has developed pro- 
cedure controls for Lindewelding. 
These are offered to all Linde cus- 
tomers without charge. Our nearest 
district office will be glad to give 
you all the details. 


THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


IN CANADA, DOMINION OXYGEN COMPANY,LTD., TORONTO 
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26. LINE 
EWELDED 


at a datly Speed 


of \4 JOINTS 
PER MAN... 
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Ena Spa aig . 
« Ladle Not 


Lindeweld technique differs from neutral 
flame welding technique in that it employs 
a special rod, a special flame adjustment, 
and the “backhand” method of blowpipe 
manipulation. Our motion picture, “The 
Lindeweld Process for Pipe Line Con- 
struction,” shows the actual steps in mak- 
ing a Lindewelded joint. Pipe line officials 
and welding or engineering societies may 
borrow this picture free of charge. It is 
furnished in 16 mm. and 35 mm. safety 
film and can be obtained by writing to any 








627 Warehouse Stocks 








Linde District Office. 

District Offices 

Detroit New York 

El Paso Philadelphia 

Houston Pitts’ 

Indianapolis St. Louis 

sas City Salt Lake City 

Cnicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
Cleveland Milwaukee Seattle 
Denver Minneapolis Tulsa 








LINDE OXYGEN | 


PREST-O-LITE ACETYLENE 


OXWELD APPARATUS AND SUPPLIES + UNION CARBIDE 
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RIGHT ce 


Manufacturers of GAS HOLDERS 
and other major equipment units 
for the GAS INDUSTRY. 





WHERE SHEET 

MEETS SHEET 

OUR ERECTION CARE 
SAVES FOR YOU 


To explain our point let us examine, out of a whole 
gigantic Gas Holder, a few inches of cross-section. And 
to make our explanation as sound as possible, let us 
choose a spot where workmanship in any Holder gets 
its hardest test. 


Our little section is, naturally, a part of a seam; a 
place where one plate overlaps another; where gas or 
water, as the case may be, will always be trying to seep 
out; where only the tightness of the overlap stands 
guard. 


At this spot, and there are a million such spots im 
every Holder, the effectiveness of the seal is the 
result only of utmost care in construction. 


The metal must be good, the curve correct, the punch- 
holes exact to a fraction of an inch. The rivet must be 
carefully set, the calking must finish the seal with a 
hammer blow every inch of the way. 


When utmost care is exercised, the purchaser of a 
Gas Holder benefits directly from minimized upkeep 
costs. When, as with Cruse-Kemper’s construction 
methods, utmost care can be given with time- and labor- 
saving efficiency, the purchaser benefits from mini- 
mized first-cost as well. 


Years of experience in fashioning some of the largest 
and most trouble-free Holders in America has given 
us skill in working with greatest care yet swiftly. Our 
product is low in first cost and in upkeep, too. 


CRUSE-KEMPER CO. 


AMBLER, PA. 
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LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES 
| —_ ARE HERE TO STAY! 
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T= can no longer be any doubt about Liquefied Petroleum Gases—either in 
regard to the supply or the practicability of their usage. The graph shows, 
h. e at a glance, how consumption increased in 1931, when the majority of industries 


4 were showing decreases, and indicates the future trend. 
i : Liquefied Petroleum Gases are used in many ways—for individual “bottled” gas 
he. ; distribution, for undiluted propane or butane-air small town gas plants, for gas- 


enrichment, for peak load requirements, and for industrial uses. 


; We will be glad to discuss the economic and engineering phases of Liquefied 

“t Petroleum Gas utilization. There is no obligation on your part, of course. 
. i Gas Manufacturing Division 
PHILGAS COMPANY 
Ee (Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company) 

; GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. ~ + + DETROIT 

: \. 80 BROADWAY ~ +» + + + NEW YORK A 
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SER 


Entrenched 
to Stay 



















Peak loads will prove the reliability 
of this main. Vibration, expansion, 
contraction, shifting soil will subject 
it to continual stress and strain, but 
the Couplings will remain tight. 
Such is the experience of gas com- 
panies who have standardized on 
Dressers for steel and cast iron lines. 


S. R. DRESSER MFG. COMPANY 
BRADFORD PENNSYLVANIA 
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The success of the seal in the M. A. N. type Waterless Gas Holder, built exclusively 
in the United States by the Bartlett Hayward Co., is due to its simple design and 
construction. 


A flat, flexible steel rubbing bar is positively and firmly held by means of simple 
weighted levers against the shell and follows in its travel every undulation in the holder 
shell. A canvas strip—never in contact with the shell—with one end attached to the 
back of this rubbing bar and the other end fastened to the piston structure, completes 
a seal design which assures reliable, durable and lasting operation. 


Quiet dependable operation of electrically driven tar circulating pumps distributed 
equally about the base of the holder serves by reason of automatic float control to 
keep a uniform level of tar sealing liquid in the cup. 


By such a simple, reliable and dependable system of sealing successful operation of 
the M. A. N. Waterless Holder is assured. 











THE 





BARTLETT HAYWARD 











BALTIMORE 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANY: 





COMPANY 
MARYLAND 


THE WESTERN GAS CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, FT. WAYNE, IND. 


Coal Gas, Carburetted Water Gas, Blue Water Gas, By-Product Plants—De Brouwer Charging and Discharging Machines—Waste Heat Boilers— 
on Purifiers—Tar Extractors—Condensers—Feld Scrubbers—Fast's Couplings—Tanks—Gas Holders 
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HENRY M. RILEY, Editor 


The Counter-Attack 





E Bex MOST DISTRESSING and de- 

moralizing feature of the present de- 
pression is not the paring down of divi- 
dends and the lowering of profits to the 
vanishing point; nor is it the cutting of 
wages—it is the growing roster of the 
unemployed, which strikes at the morale 
of the employed and those out of work 
alike. Each successive wave of workers 
laid off has been like the retreat of a 
beaten and harried army. 

But the recently inaugurated campaign 
sponsored by American Federation of 
Labor, American Legion and a host of other 
organizations, to find work for one million 
unemployed, proclaims the zero hour for 
the counter-attack. And the gas industry 





must add its might and sinew to the move- 
ment to recover lost ground. 


The question, can we find places for 
additional workers, must be answered 
affirmatively—and speedily. Granting 
that many companies have anticipated work 
during the past year to remedy the situa- 
tion, it is possible that a careful study of 
the question will reveal that more can be 
done. The beneficial effect on business 
of the quick consummation of the move- 
ment is obvious. In the past the public 
has stood by us and made our industry 
great. Our place in the counter-attack 
would seem to be well up toward the 


front. 
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As We See It 








Making the Gas Man 
Into a Tax Collector 
T IS SERIOUSLY proposed that a tax be placed 
on all gas and electric bills to be collected by the 
public-utility companies in order to eke out Federal 
income. From the standpoint of the Federal Govern- 
ment this proposal has such merit that the industry dare 
not ignore the threat. But from the standpoint of gas 
and electric companies the threat is a horrible one. 

Every local utility company should exercise its full 
influence through appropriate organizations or directly 
with its local Congressmen or Senators to meet this sit- 
uation. The members of Congress should be given to 
understand that gas, though nominally a monopoly, is 
intensively competitive with other fuel and energy 
sources. If Congress loads a tax of even a small per 
centage onto gas it will burden every user and it will 
burden gas in competition with other fuels very se- 
riously. Unless Congress wants to put a tax on coal 
and oil it cannot justifiably put one on gas and elec- 
tricity. Congress must recognize that these commod- 
ities are highly competitive and to load one without the 
other would be unfairly burdensome. 

The magnitude of the threat shows how important 
this action will be. Originally the proposal was only a 
3 per cent or 4 per cent tax. Now the proposal of the 
Treasury Department is a 7 per cent tax. Even though 
this is limited only to household customers it would be 
a very serious one. Mr. R. W. Gallagher, representing 
American Gas Association, has made an effective ap- 
pearance before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives on this subject. Else- 
where in this issue the Journal prints substantially in 
full Mr. Gallagher’s remarks. We believe that every 
member of the industry should study them and lend 
the full force of his influence in the direction indicated 
by Mr. Gallagher’s able leadership. 


Let’s Not 
Be Stupid 
LL INDICATIONS point to a bit of rather 
strenuous competition for the cooking load; but 
only an ostrich-like thrusting of our heads into 
the sands of smug complacency, with the attendant blis- 
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tering lambasting from the rear, can cause anything to 
our detriment. 

Electric men have long looked at our cooking load 
with drooling chops and itching palms; however, only 
the most primitive stupidity on our part will satisfy 
either of these ailments and transfer the malady to our 
own persons. Every ethical constructive competition 
on the part of the electric range must be met in kind 
by the gas man. Close cooperation between the gas 
range manufacturers and the gas companies must pre- 
vail. As Mr. Frank Roberts points out, a widespread 
advertising and publicity campaign must be prosecuted, 
with all parties concerned united in a common cause. 
We must equip ourselves with the best type of sales- 
men available. Such men will have plenty of first class 
ammunition, as regards the recognized merits of the gas 
range from every angle, to bring in sufficient game with- 
out having to resort to the expedient of claims which 
smack of the miraculous. Further, the gas men them- 
selves must keep their heads and not be frightened by a 
cloud which has the shape of a tornado but which 
houses a mere zephyr. And while zephyrs serve but to 
caress the virile oak, they have been known to wreak 
more than passing havoc with the down that is located 
close to a chicken’s heart. 

Let’s not be stupid. 


Utility Commissioners 
Air Conflict of Opinion 
GROUP of nine state public utility commission- 
ers have communicated in an unusual way with 
their fellow members of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. These nine 
distinguished, in some cases nationally known, regula- 
tory officials charge an undesirable situation within 
their Association. And the charges which they cite are 
of definite interest to the utility-company executive. 

These commissioners ask that the national gatherings 
of their Association be taken out of the class of ‘“‘junk- 
ets;” they fear that this designation has in sume cases 
been justified. They ask that their Association meet- 
ings be limited to regulatory officials, with the exclusion 
of utility-company representatives. They suggest in the 
third place that the regulatory group cease to sponsor 
the Public Utilities Fortnightly and Public Utility Re- 
ports, two periodicals issued primarily with public- 
utility-company support. 

This is not a case in which gas men need interfere 
with the state officials’ association affairs. But the oc- 
casion does justify notice. It suggests that perhaps in 
their zeal some utility-company men have been unduly 
active in this regulatory officials’ association. Neither 
these nine state officers nor anyone else, so far as we 
know, charges that there has been any underhanded or 
improper intent. Apparently a practice, innocent and 
simple and at the outset wholly harmless, has grown up 
to the point of giving some measure of offense. 
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Federal Taxes on Gas Consumers 


Statement in opposition to the proposal 
of the Treasury Department 


R. W. GALLAGHER 


President, 


American Gas Association 





HE serious problem which the 
committee faces is under 
stood and appreciated by this 
association. At the same time 
we feel it desirable that the 

committee be advised of the pertinent 
facts concerning our industry before 
it takes any action on such a proposal 
as is now before it. 

The gas companies of the country 


distribute gas to about 7,800 commu- ment 


nities. Some distribute manufactured levied on gas bills. 
gas, some natural gas, and some a 


combination of the two. 

The most recent reliable informa- 
tion that we have deals with the year 
1930. At that time there were about 
16,000,000 consumers. These consum- 


vigorous 


ers fell into two broad classes, resi- simian iiiacieaeenis 


A Worthy Cause 


Appearing before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives, Mr. 
R. W. Gallagher, President of 
A.G.A., made a very effective 
statement opposing the pro- 
posal of the Treasury Depart- 
that a Federal tax be 


lieve that every member of 
the gas industry should con- 


sider this subject and lend his 


Gallagher’s presentation. 


facts are that in our locality—and I 
take it our case is representative of 
other communities—there are 1,200,- 
000 inhabitants and 300,000 customers 
on our lines. This indicates that in 
our community, generally speaking, 
four people as a rule represent a fam- 
ily. I think, therefore, you can as- 
sume that gas is used universally in 
districts where gas is available—not 
by any one or more particular classes 
of people but by all classes. 

There was another point brought up 
during Mr. Hagenah’s discussion this 
morning which I would like to touch 


We be- 


support to Mr. on. That was to the extent that a tax 
, which might be imposed by the Gov- 
—Editor. ernment upon the use of electricity 


would affect the individual consumer. 





dential consumers and industrial and 

commercial consumers. There were about 15,200,000 
residential consumers, and about 832,000 industrial and 
commercial consumers at the end of 1930. 

Each residential consumer, generally speaking, rep- 
resents a family, so that out of approximately 30,000, 
000 families in the country, we assume that there were 
15,000,000 families using gas or approximately 50 per 
cent of the total number of families. 

The total revenue taken in by the gas companies in 
1930 was approximately $803,600,000. Of this, approxi- 
mately $568,000,000 represents revenues from residen- 
tial customers, and $235,600,000 revenue from industrial 
and commercial customers. 

The ‘residential customers, as you may know, use 
gas in three principal ways, for cooking, for water heat 
ing, and for house heating. In the commercial and in- 
dustrial field, gas is used for all purposes where heat 
is required, and is in competition with all other fuels. 
Even in residential use, gas is subject to competition 
with other fuels when it is used for house heating, 
and this is also true in considerable measure when it 
is used for water heating. On the other hand, gas for 
domestic cooking, which began long ago as a conveni- 
ence and labor-saving device, has now developed into an 
economic necessity. The fact that a family cooks with 
gas does not indicate that it is any higher in the economic 
scale than a family that does not, but merely that it 
lives in a location where gas is available. 

At this point I would like to suggest that when Mr. 
Hagenah was talking, some member of the committee 
suggested that people using gas were in a different class 
from those not using gas; in other words, gas was not 
used except by people having a substantial income. The 


Figures were mentioned which repre- 
sented the average amount of electricity sold and the 
average bill paid per consumer for a year. In that con- 
nection I would like to call your attention to the fact 
that, peculiar as it may seem, the man who pays the 
highest gas bill is not necessarily the well to do man. 
Most of the cities have a large percentage of apart- 
ment houses. People living in apartments, in so far 
as the gas industry is concerned, are the smallest 
consumers. For example, in an apartment having 
100 suites, the average consumer may use 1,000 feet 
of natural gas, or a somewhat larger amount of man- 
ufactured gas, a month, whereas the mechanic or day 
laborer who lives in a house and uses gas for cook- 
ing or winter heating has bills which run up to $4 
or $5 a month in the summer, and in the winter, when 
he is using more gas for heating, his bill often goes to 
$6, $8, or $12 a month. The man with the smallest gas 
bill, in other words the apartment hotel dweller, is not 
the poor man. The really poor man usually has a 
rather substantial gas bill. This is a-fact that is well 
understood by all men in the gas business. It is hardly 
known or appreciated at all outside the gas business. 
It is a fact that this committee should know and should 
keep steadily in mind, for it means that a tax added to 
the gas bills on a percentage basis would bear most 
seriously on those people least able to pay it. 

An excise tax upon the use of gas, as applied to the 
use for industrial purposes, where the gas is in sharp 
competition with other fuels, would immediately have 
the effect of causing large numbers of such customers 
to turn to other fuels. This would, to that extent, 
simply defeat the purpose of the tax. Moreover, it 
would have an immediate and very bad effect upon the 
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gas industry, and, through it, upon the other customers 
who are not in a position to turn to such other fuels. 

Generally speaking, the economic situation of a gas 
company is this: It designs and builds its plants and 
other facilities of such capacity as will take care of the 
requirements of its residential customers. These cus- 
tomers make heavy demands upon the facilities at cer- 
tain times and light demands at other times. The fa- 
cilities must be built large enough to take care of the 
heaviest demand. The gas companies have for years 
been engaged in an effort to utilize their plant facilities 
during such periods of light demand to supply gas to in- 
dustries in competition with other fuels. By doing this, 
they have realized additional earnings which have re- 
sulted in lower rates for residential consuniers. In or- 
der to maintain the revenue required to carry their 
plants, the company would be obliged to retrace their 
steps and begin increasing residential rates for gas. 
They would have no option in the matter, since they are 
obliged to have enough revenue to carry plans and fa- 
cilities large enough to meet the greatest demands of 
the residential customers, whether or not they have any 
industrial customers. The levying of such a tax, there- 
fore, would ultimately result in adding to the burdens 
of those customers still taking gas, by increasing their 
rates. 

Those customers, of course, would, in addition, them- 
selves have to pay the tax imposed upon them. The 
loss of industrial customers as a result of such a tax 
is not an imaginary condition. The gas companies at 
the present time, even without such a tax, are having 
the greatest difficulty in holding their industrial cus- 
tomers in competition with other fuels, which are very 
low in price. So close is the margin that in many cases 
the slightest addition to the cost of gas to the customer 
would result in his turning to competitive fuels. 

In the Middle West these conditions are very aggra- 
vated. Fuel oils are selling as low as 2 cents a gallon, 
and coal is selling, as a manufacturer in Youngstown 
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recently remarked to me, at prices named by the pur- 
chaser, and so the gas company is having a most dif- 
ficult time in maintaining the small amount of indus- 
trial business, still left in its lines, which, as you may 
well imagine, due to present business conditions, is small 
compared to the amount in its lines in, say, 1929. 

As applied to a customer taking gas for residential 
use, the effect of such a tax would depend largely upon 
what portion of his use is for house heating and water 
heating. A residential customer using gas not only for 
cooking but also for heating would in many cases be 
influenced in just the way as the industrial customer— 
that is, with the present extremely low prices of other 
fuels, he would discontinue the use of gas for house 
heating and turn to other fuels for that purpose. In 
most cases he would continue to cook with gas. The 
difficulty in practically every home of finding a substi- 
tute for gas for cooking is not the case with gas for heat- 
ing, where it is comparatively easy to convert over 
quickly from the use of gas to coal or some other fuel. 
The point is that the heating load is very easily affected 
by any changes in price. Just as in the case of gas 
for industrial use, gas for house heating is in sharp 
competition with other fuels, with their present low 
prices, particularly coal, coke, and oil. In many com- 
munities, even without the additional cost which would 
be created by such a tax, the companies are having the 
greatest difficulty in holding and in some cases are ac- 
tually losing their house-heating customers, this being 
due to the extremely low cost of other fuels and the 
keen competition resulting therefrom. To the extent 
that such a tax would bring this result, it would again 
defeat its own purpose, and it would in addition force 
upon the remaining customers the burden of furnishing 
the necessary revenue to enable the gas company to 
continue to give the service. It is not certain in many 
situations that the company as a practical matter could 
by any readjustment of its rates recover the full amount 
of the revenue which would be lost to it in this way. 


STATISTICAL BASE FOR TAX ON GAS USAGE 


The following statistical statement was prepared for the House Ways and Means Committee by W. F. Collins, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, assisted by statistical specialists of the U. S. Geological Survey and the Bureau of Mines. 
On the basis of this it ts estimated by Mr. Collins that a tax of 5 per cent would result in Federal income of approxi- 
mately $46,860,000, of which $20,780,000 would be from natural gas and $26,080,000 would be from manufactured gas. 


Natural Gas 
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I may add a word here, while we are talking about 
residential consumers, about the conditions in the larger 
cities as compared with conditions in smaller communi- 
ties, and whether this would be a tax upon a luxury 
or upon a necessity of life. We know that there are 
at this time some 85,000 people out of work in Cleve- 
land. I think that is a very conservative estimate. 
Every one of those people is nevertheless using gas for 
cooking. It is the only means that they have of pre- 
paring food. Many of them, under the stressed condi- 
tions now prevailing, are using gas for heating, because 
they have not the money to pay for solid fuels. If they 
were to buy solid fuels, the seller would require that 
they pay in advance, with the result that they turn to 
the only method of heating available, gas, and huddle 
around the kitchen stove to keep warm. It so happens 
they may use gas for 30 days béfore the meter is read; 
another 10 days pass before the bills are sent out; an- 
other 10 days elapse before a collector calls. The re- 
sult is that these particular consumers are in arrears 
at least 50 days before the company has knowledge of 
their condition and then the collector finds that many 
of them are in dire straits without sufficient food and 
clothing and often finds even the children in a pitiful 
condition. In very many cases during the last year 
employees of our company have made personal con- 
tributions to help the most urgent cases reported through 
the company’s collectors. In a great many cases it has 
been necessary for the charities of our communities 
through the community chest and from other available 
funds to help these unfortunate people. In many other 
cases where the customers always paid their bills 
promptly the gas company is carrying these accounts, 
hoping that work will be found by the man in arrears 
and that he will gradually reduce his indebtedness. Does 
this not indicate that gas is a necessity and not a luxury? 
Would you say that these people should be burdened 
with an additional tax contribution such as is here pro- 
posed ? 

As applied to these residential customers who would 
not be driven to other fuels but would be forced to pay 
the tax, that is, the cooking customers, it would not 
be a general sales tax upon all the people; neither 
would it be a selective sales tax upon certain specified 
luxury articles such as has been imposed by the Federal 
Government in the past. It would be a selective sales 
tax upon a limited group of these people, mostly wage 
earners, taxing them for the right to cook their meals, 
one of the necessities of life. At least one-half of the 
people, those who cook with other fuels, would be 
exempted from the tax. 

In other words, this would be the first time that the 
Federal Government has ever attempted to impose upon 
a limited class of people a sales tax upon a necessity of 
life. Before any such action is taken, it is not only 
the right. but the duty of the American Gas Association, 
to point out to this committee just what such action 
would amount to and the precedent that it would es- 
tablish. 

The injustice caused by such a tax could be obviated 
only by levying a comparable tax upon all other fuels 
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This would be the only way the gas companies could 
maintain their present sales and the only way in which 
the injustice to those using gas could be corrected. Un- 
less this were done, the gas companies, in addition to 
the burden which would be placed upon them of col- 
lecting such a tax on behalf of the Federal Government, 
would find their business impaired, and the results of 
the efforts which they have been making for many 
years nullified. 

[ do not see how the imposition of such a tariff could 
be considered consistent with what I understand to be 
the purposes of this committee. It is my understanding 
that the suggestions made to Congress by the Secretary 
of the Treasury had for their purpose the broadening 
of the base of taxation by reducing the income tax 
exemption and reaching more people, and the imposing 
of certain limited excise taxes, Even in those sugges- 
tions, considerable income tax exemptions were retained, 
and the people of the smallest means were not intended 
to be reached, and the proposed excise taxes were to 
be only on specified luxury articles. The imposition of 
this excise tax on the use of gas would burden the very 
class of people whom the Treasury Department in- 
tended to omit from Federal taxation, that is, people 
with small means. Worse than that, it would select out 
of that class a particular group, comprising only half 
of that class, while exempting the other half; and, in 
addition to the tax itself, these people would as a re- 
sult of the tax soon find themselves subjected to an in- 
crease in the cost of the gas itself, for the reasons 
which I have stated. 

The committee should bear in mind that the users of 
gas are already indirectly paying taxes as such users, 
and that a part of the taxes they pay consists of a Fed- 
eral tax. The taxes paid by the gas companies in 1930, 
and necessarily covered by them in their bills to their 
customers, were such that the average user of manu- 
factured gas paid $4.25, and the average user of natural 
gas $3.96, and about one-quarter of these amounts were 
Federal taxes. Out of every dollar paid for gas by the 
gas consumers in 1930, 8.7 cents represented taxes. 

If I judge correctly the purposes of this committee, 
it is not their intention to tax the food necessities of 
life. Yet I find no way of distinguishing between the 
actual food which people must have for sustaining life, 
and the fuel which they must have to prepare such 
food. In fact, it seems to me that it would be just as 
proper to tax bread as to tax the fuel which is neces- 
sary to bake it. Gas can not certainly with any stretch 
of the imagination be classed as anything but a necessity 
of life. 

Finally, I would like to call the committee’s attention 
to the very pertinent fact, in connection with the pro- 
posed tax on electricity and gas, that the greater part 
of the consumers are using both commodities, and that 
the taxing of both would be a double burden on these 
consumers. 

I do not see how it would be justifiable to tax this 
particular group of people further for the support of 
the Federal Government until other people in the same 
economic group are subjected to similar taxes. 




















th: Peter 
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A Simplified 
Apparatus For 
Determining 
The Deviation of 
Gas 


From Boyle’s Law 


PHILIP E. BECKMAN 


Dept. of Gas Construction and Operation 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ITHIN the past two years the writer has 
been associated with the construction and 
operation of a Bureau of Standards’ type 
of instrument* for testing natural gas for 
its deviation from Boyle’s Law. Although 
the instrument has functioned satisfactorily, a desire to 
simplify the equipment and operation has persisted, 
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Fig. 2—Complete Assembly of Deviation Apparatus 


In both apparatuses a volume of high pressure gas is 
expanded and metered at or near atmospheric pressure, 
the ratio of the metered gas volume to that expanded 
volume indicated by Boyle’s Law obtaining a super- 
expansibility index or deviation factor. Both pro- 
cedures require several steps for the expansion of the 
sample; consequently, a series of observations during a 
declining sample pressure furnishes data for factors at 
various expansion ratios, permitting a curve to be drawn 
—deviation versus pressure. Observational errors there- 































































































resulting in the development of an apparatus which by tend to balance and the absence of vapors from for- 
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differs from the Bureau of Standards’ type in design 
but which conforms in principle. 





* An apparatus and method for determining the compres- 
sibility of a gas and the correction for super-compressibility. 
H. S. Bean, U. S. Bureau of Standards Journal of Research, 
R. P. 170, Vol. 4, 1930, Page 645. 


eign liquids is indicated by a locus of fairly constant 
curvature directed toward the origin of the axes. 

The qualifications of equipment for measuring the 
super-expansibility of gases are strict. The apparatus 


must be absolutely leak proof and unaffected by moisture. 
Since natural gases in the field are metered within a 
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wide temperature range, flexibility of temperature ad- 
justment is desirable and a common isothermal condi- 
tion must be applicable to both expansion and measure- 
ment of the sample. Ordinary metering equipment 
familiar to the gas industry is unsuitable for incor- 
poration in the instrument due to the impracticability of 
accurate temperature regulation, to insufficient accuracy, 
or to the effect of meter liquid vapors. 

The Bureau of Standards’ apparatus meets all neces- 
sary qualifications but is very fragile, being built of 
glass. Extreme care must be exercised during each 
cycle when displacing some thirty pounds of mercury 
with high pressure gas. At high temperatures grease 
from the three-way glass cock fouls the mercury; unless 
it is frequently cleaned readings are taken with difficulty 
through the tank windows and bath water. Since the 
cock often must be greased between tests and the bomb 
disconnected when introducing a new sample, the bath 
must be drained and the parts thoroughly dried or the 
inclusion of water vapor will affect subsequent tests. 
Such servicing occasions the loss of considerable time. 

The apparatus to be described is unbreakable, being 
almost entirely constructed of metal. No observations 
are made through water, the bath need not be drained 
between check tests and no cleaning or servicing is 
necessary. The apparatus speeds up tests, is well suited 
for extreme temperatures in wet gas testing and can be 
conveniently operated by one man. No displacing 
liquid is used in the metering burette; a differential be- 
tween partial evacuation and repressuring indicates the 
volume metered. Where especial convenience is un- 
necessary, due to only occasional use, this apparatus 
may be modified to permit its construction at a very low 
cost. 

Acknowledgment is given to Mr. Frank Wills for his 
assistance in offering many suggestions for a clearer 
presentation of the subject of this paper. 


Description of Apparatus 


The apparatus consists of one high and one low pres- 
sure steel cylinder, a mercury manometer, four needle 
valves, one three-way metallic cock, a water bath and a 
mercury-oil trap. Accessories include a piston gauge 
and a vacuum pump which is preferably of a motor 
driven high vacuum type, although a water filter pump 
can be used. See Figure 1. 

The steel bomb (A) and burette (B) are of solid 
steel construction with but one outlet each, the bomb 
having especially heavy walls. A simple frame work 
supports these in the bath. The manometer, a capillary 
“U” gauge type, is so designed for this particular ap- 
paratus that full differentials, 0 to +6 inches and 27 to 
31 inches, may be obtained with one setting. This is 
accomplished by two independent scales upon a single 
gear rack, each being provided with typical barometer 
sights and graduations and adjusted by knurled wheels. 
A 3 m.m. capillary has been found suitable, a lesser 
diameter detracts from the differential 
greater increases the apparatus’ errors. 

The needle valves are of stainless steel rebuilt with 
bronze seats and mounted on the bath tank with bonnets 
above water. The wooden, copper lined tank with over- 
flow is windowless and supports both the manometer 
and mercury-oil trap. The trap is of the type intro- 
duced with the Bureau of Standards’ apparatus except 
that a pot is inserted at the mercury oil juncture. This 
has been added to reduce the travel at this point and 
prohibit oil from being wiped into the high pressure 
glass. The reader is referred to H. S. Bean’s paper 


accuracy, a 
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for a complete description of the mercury-oil trap and 
its manipulation. 

The bomb is permanently connected in the apparatus. 
On the outside of the tank, firmly fixed, is a steel block 
having two pipe connectors, one for filling the bomb 
with a high pressure gas sample and the other for 
evacuating the burette. Bath and manometer ther- 
mometers, a motor stirrer and an electric immersion 
heater complete the apparatus. 


Operation of Apparatus 


At the beginning of a test all valves are closed except 
numbers 1, 2 and 3; valves x and y are permanently 
closed, being used only when setting up the trap orig- 
inally. The bath having been filled and brought to the 
desired temperature, the whole system is evacuated 
with cock 4 in position (a). Valves 1, 2 and 3 are then 
closed and the cock turned to position (b), maintaining 
a vacuum on the pump but venting the connection 3-4. 
The field sample bomb is connected to the block filling 
connector and the tubing purged. Valve 5 is cracked 
and the bomb filled after which valve 5 is closed for the 
remainder of the test. 

This procedure applies when evacuation has been car- 
ried to less than one millimeter. When using a filter 
pump the bomb should be purged once before the final 
filling by bringing up to full pressure and releasing. 

The field sample connecting tubing is disconnected 
and to this block connector a short length of copper tub- 
ing attached. The end of this tubing may then be 
wetted with soap solution and the tightness of valve 5 
checked without danger of moisture entering the equip- 
ment and affecting the following test. The tightness of 
valve 1 is checked by observing the manometer; the 
volume included between valves 1 and 2 is so small that 
the slightest leak will cause a change in the manometer. 
Valve 6 can now be opened and a piston gauge reading 
taken. Valve 2 is then opened and the burette pressure 
adjusted to about a 28° vacuum by valves 3 and 4, the 
manometer being watched momentarily for evidence of 
leaks in the burette system. Valve 1 should next be 
opened and the burette pressure raised to about one 
atmosphere after which valve 2 is closed for an instant 
to check the tightness of valve 1. 

The pressure of the gas in the burette having been 
recorded, cock 4 is set to position (a), valve 3 is opened 
and the burette evacuated to about 28 inches. Valve 3 
is again closed and a manometer and piston gauge read- 
ing taken to be followed by valve 1 being opened and 
gas withdrawn from the bomb. This procedure is con- 
tinued until the bomb pressure has been reduced to 
about one atmosphere. The final bomb pressure is ob- 
served upon the manometer since burette and bomb 
pressures are then the same. 

The high pressure volume includes all spaces between 
valves 1 and 5 and the low pressure between 1 and 3. 
Valve 2 is used to check valve 1 only. Cock 4, by 
venting one side of valve 3, permits a manometer check 
on the burette system while still maintaining a vacuum 
on the pump. A manometer of the type described is 
particularly convenient for these checks since the sight 
setting eliminates scale readings. 

Great care must be used in choosing valves 1 and 5, 
for the seats must be leak proof. Being installed so as 
to have the bomb pressure under the seats, no trouble 
need be expected with the bonnets. Leaks in the burette 
system are improbable because of the low differential of 
14 to 15 lbs. per sq. inch and since the vacuum is held but 
an instant after the manometer reading is taken. 
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Water must not enter any part ot the gas 
system. All connections must be absolutely 
tight, particularly since the burette is under 
a vacuum. For this reason all valve bon- 
nets are above water, sc that rotation of 
the stems may not permit its introduction. 
A leak in the bomb system, of course, is 
evidenced by bubbles in the bath; the 
burette system may be similarly checked by 
placing it under pressure. If water has 
entered the gas system it may be removed 
by prolonged evacuation. A high vacuum 
pump is most suitable for this purpose. 
With filter pump operation the bomb, bur- 
ette and connections had best be removed 
and heated to dispel the water 

The ratio of burette to bomb volumes = fj, 
in the described apparatus is about four. 

A test starting at 500 lbs. per sq. inch 

initial pressure is therefore completed in ten cycles. 
The water in the bath is not changed between runs 
except when temperature changes are desired. Only 
ordinary care need be exercised in manipulation, 
since no breakage can occur if valve 1 be suddenly 
opened. Should this happen, nothing more serious than 
the loss of the manometer mercury would result. 

The burette should be evacuated to approximately 28 
inches each cycle, the maintenance of a certain value 
consistently for all cycles being preferable. It should 
be filled to atmospheric pressure, or less, never greater. 
The basis for these rules of procedure will be justified 
later. 
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Apparatus Formulae 
Let Vu refer to the volume of a given weight of gas 
at a pressure of Pu, Vx to its actual volume after ex- 
panding to a lower pressure Py, and Viz to the volume 
it would have occupied at Py had the change conformed 
to Boyle’s Law. Then, according to Boyle’s Law: 
PLV1 





= 1 
PaVu 

Seldom is this statement a fact. Natural gas, being 

super-expansible under ordinary conditions of pressure 

and temperature, exhibits for this ratio a value greater 





than unity. 
PLVi 
= Y = the super-expansibility deviation factor 
PuVu 
Since PuVu = PLVip 
Vi 


—— = Y (for expansion from Px to P,) 

Vis 

With the deviation apparatus the actual volume Vy, 
is obtained directly by metering while Vzx is calculated 
by applying Boyle’s Law to the change of the volume at 
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A BRASS SCALE GRADUATED TO BE CORRECT AT 62°F. 


3—Factors for Converting Inches of Mercury at Various Tempera- 


tures to Pressure in Lbs. per Sq. In. 


high pressure to a volume at low pressure. 
The object in conducting a test, therefore, is to evalu- 
ate the following expression for Y. 
Gas at Bs in Bomb actually accounted for 
Y= — —- (1) 
Gas at Bs in Bomb according to Boyle’s Law 
Since several burette fillings are made to remove the 
high pressure gas from the bomb, it is possible to de- 
termine Y for various expansion ratios. Taking bomb 
pressures previous to each burette withdrawal completes 
the data for intermediate bomb pressures as well as for 
the initial pressure. 
Wherever possible the nomenclature chosen by H. S. 
Bean has been employed. 
Let V, = bomb volume in cubic units 
V> = burette volume in cubic units 
B, = barometric pressure, Ibs./sq. in. absolute 
P, = bomb pressure, Ibs./sq. in. absolute 
P, = burette pressure, lbs./sq. in. absolute after 
evacuation 
burette pressure, lbs./sq. in. absolute after 
filling 
Y = super-expansibility factor, the value of 
which is unity when P, = B, 
The gas contained in the bomb previous to any with- 
drawal, when expanded to pressure Bs according to 
Boyle’s Law, occupies a volume equal to 
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The gas metered at each step by the burette amounts 
to 


(2) 


Py P, 
Vi, —-— Vo— (3) 

Bs B, 
At the last or (nt) step gas still remains in the bomb 
at the same pressure as that in the burette so 
the gas accounted for in that measurement is 


equal to 
Vo (Pp — Px). V, (Po)a 
— 
B, B, 


The total gas accounted for from the begin- 
ning of a series of steps down through the last 
step includes all the successive volumes meas- 
ured in the burette plus the residue in the bomb 
as expressed by equation 

Vp» k V, (Ps). 
— 2, ( P, — P,) + + aati t ai” ay 


(4) 





(3) 


Fig. 4—Burette Pressures Completing a Whole Number of Cycles B, B, (5) 
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where (k) represents any step before the n* or last 
withdrawal. 

Dividing equation (5) by (2) an expression equival 
ent to equation (1) is obtained. 


k 
R 2, (P» — Px) (Py). 
(¥, = —— (6) 
(Pa)x 
where R - V,/V:3, the ratio of the burette to bomb 


volumes. 


Formula (6) is applied to observations taken on the 
apparatus to compute the deviation factors at various 
pressures. A typical deviation test tabulation is shown 
in Table (1). 
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P,Y + SRP, 
Inches Hg, gauge = 2.04 ———— —B, (8) 
SR +1 
where R = 3.9812, P, = 0.982, B, 14.73 and P,Y 


is the product of deviation and pressure for a typical 
Kettleman gas at 100°F. as taken from an actual devia- 
tion curve. The constant 2.04 converts lbs. per sq. inch 
to inches of mercury at 70°F. A similar graph may be 
used on a variety of gases and temperatures with suf- 
ficient accuracy. 


Calibration of Apparatus 


An examination of equation (6) reveals that neither 
the burette nor bomb volumes need be known, the value 


TABLE (1) 


Deviation Factors for Dry Gas from P. G. & E. Compressor Station at Kettleman Hills 





Test made at P. G. & E. Laboratory, S. F., Nov. 18, 1931—Sample taken Nov. 11, 1931 at 4 P. M. 
Av. Barom. 30.37 in. at 78° F. Manom. at 78° F 3ath Temp. 80° F. R = 3.9812 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
Ste] P Mx Mi Mx- Mp Po-Ps =(Pv-Px) R2(Pov-Px) Pe Pa Zz 
.... 340.62 27.99 —1.72 26.27 12.845 91.097 362.670 377.338 355.469 1.0615 
Bie tee de ue 294.97 28.12 1.49 26.63 13.021 78.252 311.533 326,201 309.819 1.0529 
3 .... 247.90 27.99 1.69 26.30 12.859 65.231 259.694 274.362 262.749 1.0442 
+ 200.67 28.08 —1.09 26.99 13.197 52.372 208.501 223.169 215.519 1.0355 
DERE 151.33 28.03 1.38 26.65 13.031 39.175 155.962 170.630 166.179 1.0268 
WP Piisai cade 101.85 28.08 2.30 25.78 12.605 26.144 104.083 118.751 116.699 1.0176 
tees tsirinncc9 eh 53.14 28.06 0.37 27.69 13.539 13.539 53.901 68.569 67.989 1.0085 
Bs = 30.37 *& 0.48895 = 14.849 
( Po)» = 14.849 — (0.48895 & .37) = 14.668 
P = bomb gauge pressure, Ibs. per sq. in., Mx and Me» = manometer in inches Hg after evacuating and after filling the 
burette respectively, Pe — Px = 0.48895 (Mx-M») in which the constant is a factor taken from Figure 3 for converting inches 


of Hg at the manometer temperature to lbs. per sq. inch, Col. (6) is a summation of column (5) beginning at the seventh 
step, Col. (7) is the apparatus volume ratio (R) times Col. (6),Col. (8) (Pt) is Col. (7) plus the final bomb pressure (Pb)s, 


Col. (9) (Pa) is the bomb absolute pressure 


the deviation factor. 


Constant atmospheric burette withdrawals result 
from coincidence only; as with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards’ apparatus a portion of a step must usually be 
gained due to an unsuitable starting pressure. It is 
desirable that provision for this be made from the be- 
ginning. One method is to divide the remaining gage 
pressure by the preceding drop in pressure, noting 
whether the number for the remaining steps is a whole 
number and, if not, adjusting the following steps by 
withdrawing gas at a pressure less than atmospheric. 
This rule is often confusing since the apparent correc- 
tion does not remain constant, necessitating frequent 
checks. Another method which saves time is applicable. 

If the summation sign in equation (6) be replaced 
by the number of steps, S, and the equation solved for 
P,, then 

}’, Y + SRP, 
P, = ———_———_- (7) 
SR +1 

R for the apparatus is known, the first dead weight 
reading obtains Ps, and P, is fixed since it has been 
stated that a 28 inch vacuum is desirable. Y may be 
estimated for the pressure P, when the characteristics 
of the gas are suspected, a considerable error in its esti- 
mation having only slight affect. This leaves but S 
unknown: and by trial the correct value of P, for each 
withdrawal may be predetermined. 

An example of an application of this method is shown 
in Figure (4) where the approximate burette pressure. 
in inches of mercury gauge, may be read directly. The 
graph applies to the volume ratio of the apparatus de- 
scribed. In its construction, equation (7) has been 
modified to the following: 


P + barometric pressure and Col. (10) (Y) is Col. (8) 


divided by Col. (9), 


of their volume ratio alone sufficing. Actual measure- 
ment of the volumes has proven unsatisfactory since, 
obviously, it is necessary to include accessory tubing, 
valve spaces, etc. Too, such a laborious procedure might 
necessarily be frequently repeated due to changes or re- 
pairs. 

A method for determining the volume ratio directly 
has been in common use for some time although no pub- 
lished data have heretofore been available. With this 
method excellent results have been obtained. Its applica- 
tion has assured the participants in joint tests involving 
two or more gas companies, of the accuracy of a calibra- 
tion. 

The volume ratio R may be determined from test data 
on dry air, free of COz and any vapors. The deviation 
of air is accurately known, having been checked by 
several competent physicists. It follows that the air 
deviation factors may be applied to their corresponding 
pressures, the order of computation in effect be re- 
versed from the usual deviation test and several values 
of the ratio derived, from which an average can be 
chosen. By this method each cycle gives a separate de- 
termination ; no summation is involved. 

The air is drawn from its source through a steel tube 
containing sodium-calcium hydrate, the absorption of 
COz and H2O carried on under the source pressure. 
For a supply the writer has used an oxygen cylinder 
filled with air to a pressure of 2000 lIbs./sq. in. The 
test air is introduced to the apparatus at a maximum 
pressure of 400 Ibs. per sq. inch. Such high pressure is 
convenient although unnecessary as the tests might be 
repeated several times with air at a lower pressure. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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New Service Building of Boston Consolidated Gas Company. Left—Side facing ‘Railroad Tracks; Loading Platform is on 
Second | w Level. Right—Main Entrance 


New Service Station of Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company 


Plant for handling distribution routine and similar activities 
embodies the latest design and apparatus for 
carrying out the work with dispatch 


HENRY M. RILEY 


Editor, American Gas Journal 





BOUT the first consideration incident to the 

erection of a building of any sort is the 

selection of the site; in the case of as com- 

prehensive a unit as the Boston Consolidated 

Gas Company’s new service station, such a 
choice was worked out and decided upon with mathe- 
matical accuracy. 

Seven vital factors—complaints, growth in popula- 
tion, laying of mains, appliance installations, leaks, 
househeating installations and applications—were each 
weighed for their particular centers of gravity and the 
center of these seven points was calculated. Peculiarly, 
the ultimate center came in the middle of Jamaica Pond! 
Hence, a site was chosen about three quarters of a mile 
from this point, the land being already owned by the 
Company and located next toa railroad spur. Obvious- 
ly, Boston Consolidated Gas Company can well plan on 
a minimum operating cost for work going out of this 
station for many years to come. 


Varied Activities 
The plant, which will be in full operation about April 
first, will handle the following work and routine: 


Repair of Meters 
Repair of Ranges, etc. 


Carpenter Shop 

Welding Department 

Storage of Pipe and Lumber 

Housing and Repair of Street Dept. Equipment 

Garage and Auto Repair 

Appliance Testing Laboratory 

Clerical Department for Distribution Work 

Drafting Room 

Appliance Installation Department 

Leak and Complaint Department 

Mains and Service Department 

Blacksmith Shop 

School Room for Fitters 

Plant Construction 

Display and Advertising 

Naturally, the physical structure for housing all of 
these varied activities for a company the size of Boston 
Consolidated calls for a large and comprehensive lay- 
out. Hence, we find three units in the building group 
proper: a one story shop measuring 140 by 50 feet, a 
main building of five floors and basement 200 by 100 
feet, and a garage of two stories 200 by 80 feet. As to 
personnel, some 650 men work out of the station. 
In the description of this station we have selected 

the meter repair shop to start with, feeling that perhaps 
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this is the most important unit in the general run of 


distribution plants. This department is located on the 
top or fifth floor of the main building and normally will 
employ 27 meter repair men who will handle approxi- 
mately 34,000 meters per year. The handling of the 
meters from incoming auto truck to the fifth floor in- 
cludes the backing of the trucks up to an unloading plat- 
form in close proximity to a special elevator which is 
used exclusively for meters. 

Much thought has been given to the comfort of the 
men in the meter shop; thus we find benches with in- 
dividual ventilating hoods connected to a 
haust fan. Further, under each hood is located an in- 
direct lighting hook-up. Modern appointed locker 
rooms and showers are provided. On one side of the 
shower room is located a locker room for the men’s 
working clothes and on the opposite side a locker room 
for street clothes. Thus, the men can pass through the 
showers and there is no contact directly from soiled to 
clean attire. There are two sets of 
for men and women. 

Some of the equipment and procedure in this de 
partment are as follows: There are fourteen provers, 
ranging in size from 5 to 20 cubic feet capacity; hot 
caustic solution is used for cleaning the meters; meter 
painting is accomplished by means of spray apparatus; 
the meter shop store room will carry a three months’ 
supply of all parts and diaphragms sufficient for nine 
months’ needs will be stocked; all testing will be done 
by air and two tanks for testing for leaks will operate 
at 2 lbs. pressure. 


central ex 


showers, 12 each 


A Fine Cafeteria 


The fourth floor of the main building will probably 
hold considerable interest for the employees, since it is 
the location of an excellent cafeteria. Here will be 
found an up-to-date kitchen with the most modern gas 
ranges and other incidental equipment. The ranges 
and other kitchen equipment alone cost $12,000. In the 
cafeteria, which will serve tempting and substantial food 
at practically cost on monogrammed dishes, are forty- 
two tables, each to seat four. Knowing the propensity 
of the average individual to rearing back in a chair, the 
Company has installed 168 specially reinforced chairs ; 





a 
accordingly, shortly following the first gustatory sigh 
after a hearty repast, the men can rock back in their 
chairs and swap yarns with abandon. It is of interest 
to note that, while this cafeteria and the rest of the 
plant is lighted by electricity, the Boston Edison Com- 
pany employs gas ranges in its service station equip- 
ment. 

Also located on this floor, are the drafting rooms for 
the Distribution Department and the Construction 
Division; in the former are fourteen draftsmen and in 
the latter three. As necessary adjuncts to this drafting 
room work, there are a blue print room and a photostat 
room in close proximity. The central office for the dis- 
trict is on the fourth floor. When eventually central- 
ized, this office will cover main and service laying and 
street work for practically all the low pressure area. 
Individual offices for key men, women’s rest room, in- 
strument room, and toilets and showers also occupy a 
portion of this floor. 

On the third floor of the main building a well 
equipped testing laboratory, approximately forty feet 
square, will handle the testing of ranges, water heaters, 
househeating furnaces and other appliances. Three 
men will constitute the laboratory personnel. The ap- 
pliance school adjoins the testing laboratory and is also 
about forty feet square. 


Customers’ Service Department 


One very important phase of gas company activity, 
special service, has its quarters on this floor. Thus we 
find the room for the leak men, the dispatcher’s quar- 
ters and the switchboard room conveniently grouped. 
The dispatcher routes ten trucks throughout the course 
of the day, the trucks each being manned by one driver 
and one service man. Part of the customers’ service de- 
partment consists of the force for connecting appliances 
and has a roster of 57 men. Individual offices, locker 
room and storage quarters are also located on the third 
floor. 

The second floor of the main or service building is 
essentially given over to storage, while the first floor 
contains the first aid room, machine shop, refinishing 
room, and meter and miscellaneous storage quarters. 
On the east side of the building and on the first floor 
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Fifth Floor, Service Building, Boston Consolidated Gas Company: Numerous windows are located on the four sides 
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level is the loading platform which is approximately 
200 feet long and 12 feet wide. 

As previously noted, the garage has two floors with 
a ramp to the second and an elevator for “cripples.” 
The first floor, aside from the space occupied by the 
elevators and stair well, is clear. The second floor 
contains the auto repair shop, tool room, shower, lava- 
tory and locker room and storage space. The repair 
shop measures approximately sixty feet by sixty-eight 
feet. The toilet room adjoins the showers and lockers 
but is separated by a partition from the latter. 

The shop, one story in height, houses the display and 
advertising room, 19 by 49 feet, blacksmith shop, 38 by 
49 feet, paint shop, 38 by 49 feet, and the carpenter 
shop, 38 by 49 feet. The shop building has an average 
clear head room of about 15 feet. 


Gas Heated Throughout 


Some interesting incidental features of this new serv- 
ice station are as follows: The station is heated by gas; 
the basement and the first and second floors of the 
service building, and both floors of the garage are 
heated by the Lee warm air gas fired system. This 
unit burns about 12,000 cubic feet per hour and the 
warm air is forced through the ducts by a circulating 
fan driven by a 20 horsepower motor. The three upper 
floors of the service building and the shop building are 
heated by the Dunham steam differential system which 
includes a Bryant gas furnace. Unit heaters are used 
except in the clerical offices. 


Marketed Production of Liquefied 
Petroleum Gases Increases 58 Per 
Cent During 1931 


N increase of nearly 10,500,000 gallons, represent- 

ing a gain over 1930 sales of 58 per cent, brought 
the 1931 marketed production of liquefied petroleum 
gases to a total of 28,502,819 gallons, according to the 
United States Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce, following the completion of a survey of 1931 
operations by E. B. Swanson, chief petroleum econo- 
mist. The 1931 increase exceeded that recorded for 
1930, when marketed production was approximately 8,- 
000,000 gallons higher than in the preceding year. 


SEGREGATION BY Uses or 1931 MARKETED PRopucTION 


Use ; Gallons Per Cent 
Ra cel the IS SPE OS ge Nn 15,294,648 53.7 
Gas Manufacturing .................... 6,184,655 21.7 
Industrial and Miscellaneous .......... 7,023,516 24.6 

aaa 5 ER Sa eae one a 2 ee 28,502,819 100.0 


Through the American Gas Association, it was 
learned that 118 communities in 28 States were sup- 
plied with liquefied petroleum gas by 59 companies at 
the close of 1931. Undiluted gas was distributed in 
24 communities by 7 companies, the remainder being 
butane-air plants. One butane-air plant was reported 
operating in Canada. In comparison with installations 
in operation at the beginning of the year, when 59 plants 
were reported, an even 100 per cent growth is indicated. 

Several companies reported an extension of market- 
ing territory during the year. New developments re- 
ported include the employment of liquefied petroleum 
gases in cotton singeing and the use of liquefied petro- 
leum gas as a fuel and refrigerant for motor trucks 
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The storerooms have all-metal shelving and there is 
a separate modern storeroom for auto parts. The 
storerooms proper contain 9800 compartments. Com- 
plete oxyacetylene welding equipment of the Linde 
make is provided. For unloading pipe there is a five- 
ton wall jib crane attached to the side of the building 
and a space of two acres has been set aside for the 
storage of pipe. . 

The street department machinery, consisting of two 
diggers, two backfillers, one tamper backfiller, one 
sweeper, one crane, three 220 compressors, three 110 
compressors, and three spares have assigned space in 
the garage. 

The structure is of fireproof construction and is built 
of concrete and brick. It is of interest to note that 
the brick used were fired in gas kilns. A sprinkler sys- 
tem is installed throughout. 

An inspection of this plant at once impresses one 
with its facilities for handling the various activities at 
a minimum expense. Further, much thought has been 
given to comfortable working conditions for the em- 
ployees. As an evidence of saving effected in operat- 
ing costs it is well to mention that, under the former 
set-up, eight men and three trucks occupied a full day 
in unloading, transporting and storing a car of appli- 
ances, whereas at the new station, three men perform 
the same task in one hour and fifty-five minutes. 

The plant is just about the last word in distribution 
station design and its inspection and study would be 
well worth while on the part of any gas man. 


designed for the transport of perishable commodities. 

Four companies began producing and marketing 
liquefied petroleum gases during 1931, bringing the 
total number to fourteen, one company previously pro- 
ducing having reported no 1931 production. A list of 
these producers may be obtained by writing the Petro- 
leum Economics Division, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Washington, D. C. 


—e——_——_ 


Scientists Learn Effect Of 
Cleansing on Metals 


i i effect of disinfectants and cleaning materials 
on metals, which is coming to be important to the 
housewife as well as to the engineer because of the 
growing popularity of metals for the home, has been 
carefully studied by German scientists and reported in 
the publication Metallwirtschaft. 


Sheet samples of 40 different metals were immersed 
for 24 to 48 hours at certain temperatures in 24 disin- 
fectants and cleaning solutions. The samples were care- 
fully cleaned, loss in weight was determined and they 
were examined microscopically. 


According to the magazine’s report, iron and steel 
were attacked by most of the solutions, and copper 
was not much better. Zinc was found to resist their 
action poorly, while aluminum and aluminum alloys 
were attacked by all acid and alkaline solutions. Tinned 
steel and tinned copper were fairly satisfactory. Nickel, 
nickel alloys, stainless steel and chromium-plated steel 
were best—White Metal News Letter. 
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Important Study of Flow of Natural Gas 
Through High-Pressure Transmission 
Lines 


HE United States Bureau of Mines has recently 
issued Report of Investigations 3153, ‘“Fac- 
tors Influencing Flow of Natural Gas Through 
High-Pressure Transniission Lines,’ which 
presents the results of work done under a 
cooperative agreement between the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines and the Natural Gas Department of Amer- 


ican Gas Association. Excerpts from this paper, 
which was prepared by W. B. Berwald, Asso- 
ciate Petroleum Engineer, and T. W. Johnson, 


Associate Natural Gas Engineer, both of the VU. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Petroleum Experiment Station, Bar- 
tlesville, Oklahoma, are given below. 

The United States Bureau of Mines, in cooperation 
with the Natural Gas Department of the American Gas 
Association, has been studying actively for the past sev- 
eral years the problem of the flow of natural gas through 
high-pressure transmission lines. Numerous data on 
gas flow through pipe lines under many conditions of 
operation have been obtained by carefully conducted 
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tests, and these data, together with all other available 
information, have been analyzed carefully to secure prac- 
tical facts for the use of operators in designing pipe 
lines and determining the effects of different operating 
conditions on pipe-line capacities. 

The first procedure in initiating this problem was to 
review, compile, and analyze all of the existing data on 
the flow of natural gas through pipe lines. Actual data 
applicable to pipe and operating conditions normally 
used in the transmission of natural gas were meager, 
and the several pipe line flow formulas developed by 
different investigators gave widely varying results when 
applied to problems of pipe-line design. Therefore, 
further experimental work under conditions comparable 
to those found in transmitting natural gas was essential 
before any definite recommendations could be made. 

The problem, as originally planned, included flow 
tests on pipe lines in operation, and in each test the 
measured delivery was to be compared with the delivery 
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PERCENTAGE FROM WEYMOUTH 


Comparison of different Flow Formulas with Weymouth’s Formula in Percentage for different Pipe Diameters. 
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calculated from several common pipe line flow formulas 
Flow tests have been made on 29 different pipe lines, 
totaling 757 miles of pipe, and located in the principal 
natural-gas areas of the country. The diameters of the 
pipe lines tested range from 6 to 22 inches and the op- 
erating pressures from 30 to 600 pounds. A careful 
study and analysis has been made of all factors affecting 
the flow through each line. 

Fundamental data on some of the variable factors in 
fluencing the flow of gas were obtained from tests with 
a small experimental pipe line, where precision of 
measurement and close regulation of variables was pos 
sible. The results of these tests show a small variation 
in the coefficient of friction with density and velocity, 
and indicate a relationship between the coefficient of 
friction and some function of the diameter, velocity, 
density, and viscosity of the gas. 

The nature of the investigation was primarily an en- 
gineering study of pipe lines used in the long-distance 
transmission of natural gas and a comparison of the 
actual observed rates of flow with the results obtained 
from the application of the various pipe line flow form- 
ulas. 


Scope of Report 
This report is intended to be a brief and abstract ac- 
count of the work and results of the pipe line flow in- 
vestigation, suitable for the use of the operator in de- 
signing pipe lines, and analyzing the effect of different 
operating conditions on the efficiencies of pipe lines in 
delivering gas. All of the important facts connected 
with the investigation are emphasized without accom 
panying detailed and involved discussions. A detailed 
discussion and ‘description of methods and apparatus 
used in the tests, together with other discussions that 
were available at the time, have been given in a previous 
publication. * The important factors discussed in this 
previous publication are again emphasized to make this 
report as complete as possible. The report includes a 
comparison and discussion of the common pipe line flow 
formulas, the factors which determined the selection of 
pipe lines for study, the method of conducting the field 
tests, comparisons between the measured deliveries and 
those calculated from the pipe line flow formulas, and 
a discussion of representative tests and results. The 
importance of maintaining the pipe line free from con- 
densates, rust scale, or similar obstructions is empha- 
sized with results from tests under such conditions. 
The work of several investigators on the flow of fluids 
and on the relationship between the coefficient of fric- 
DUS 
tion and the ratio , where D is the diameter, U 
Z 
the velocity, S the density, and Z the 
viscosity of the gas, also is discussed 





*Johnson, T. W., and Berwald, W. B 
Flow of Natural Gas Through High-Pres 
sure Transmission Lines: Rep. of Investiga 
tions 2942, Bureau of Mines, 1929, 18 pp 
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The coefficients of friction obtained from the tests con- 

ducted by the authors on both the commercial and ex- 

perimental pipe lines are compared to the correspond- 
DUS 

ing values of —— 


Zz 
Summary 


A large number of formulas for the determination of 
pipe-line capacities exist, but they give widely different 
results for like values of the factors influencing the rate 
of tlow. 

The results of the experimental tests made in this in- 
vestigation, show that Weymouth’s pipe-line flow form- 
ula, when applied to the larger-diameter lines free from 
condensates and other foreign material and operating 
under steady flow conditions favorable to accurate 
measurement, will give a volume within a few per cent 
of the measured delivery. 

Further analysis of the data from the flow tests on 
commercial lines, together with the results of laboratory 
investigations and tests on a small experimental pipe 
line, indicates that there are small variations in the co- 
efficient of friction, dependent upon the velocity, density, 
and other physical and chemical properties of the gas, 
that are not included in any one of the common form- 
ulas. To account for the effect of those variables on 
the coefficient of friction would result in a more com- 
plicated formula, and its application to design and op- 
erating problems would be greatly hindered. 

Sufficient data are not available to establish the re- 
lationship between the coefficient of friction and these 
variables through the range found in commercial prac- 
tice. The tests on the small-diameter experimental lines 
indicate the nature of the relationship; however, it 
would be necessary to determine the absolute values for 
all common sizes of pipe, varying the velocity and den- 
sity of the gas and using several different natural gases 
and pipes of different roughness. More precise analyses 
of flows through individual lines may be made by means 
of the relation between the coefficient of friction and 
the Reynolds criterion. This relation is affected by fac- 
tors peculiar to individual lines and for this reason no 
average relation could be recommended to apply over a 
wide range of pipe lines and flow conditions. 

The value of applying many small corrections to pipe- 
line flows, such as small differences in elevation between 
the inlet and outlet of the line, reduced diameter fittings, 
the effect of bends, right-angle turns, metering stations, 
drips, type of joints, and the length of pipe between 
joints is often greatly diminished because of conditions 
affecting individual lines such as unsteady rates of flow, 
storage or drainage taking place, the presence of conden- 
sates, rust and foreign material in the 
line, and the relative roughness of the 
interior walls of different lines. The 
effect of these conditions is often many 
times greater than the sum of all the 
measurable corrections. . 
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Gas-Fired 
Rotary Dryers 


A varied line of products 
are efficiently dehydrated 
by gas on the Pacific coast 


J. LYLE VANCE 


I eah y 


: 


Interior of Leahy Mfg. Co. Dut 


Burners and Refractory Li 


ig Gas 


INCE these are times when by-products, scraps 
and waste take positions of first importance in 
the industrial scale, engineers and chemists are 
working night and day and bending every effort 
to recover dollars from scrap piles and junk. 
Dehydration is often one of the major processes in 
these recovery operations, and here in Southern Cali 
fornia the manufacturers of gas burners and equip- 
ment, as well as industrial gas engineers of the utilities 
are often called in to help developers over the rough 
spots. A trip with the representatives of the Leahy 
Manufacturing Co., one of these burner manufacturers 
and the Standard Boiler & Steel Works, manufacturers 
of rotary kiln type dryers to a number of large scale 
dehydration plants proved very enlightening. 
The first place visited was a plant at the Los Angeles 
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Co. Dutch Oven Housing 


Drver 


Burners detached from Rotary 


Harbor where seaweed is made into stock feed. The 
seaweed beds in which the cutting is done are well off 
the coast where the water is free from pollution. It is 
harvested by means of a marine mowing machine, 
brought to the plant in huge scows, unloaded and run 
through chopping machines. From the chopping ma- 
chines the seaweed is fed into a large revolving Stand- 
ard Boiler Works dryer, heated with natural gas burn- 
ers through Leahy multi-jet gas burners in a setting 
especially designed for this particular application. This 
revolving dryer, cylindrical in shape, is elevated at the 
end into which the chopped seaweed is fed and it is at 
this end that the heat is applied. The drying seaweed 
works down toward the lower end, tumbling over and 
over, 

The Leahy multi-jet burners, thirty-six in number, 
nest into a cross shaped “Dutch Oven’ set up against 
the receiving end of the revolving dryer. This oven 
is lined with refractory brick and the surrounding shells 
are so arranged that the air for combustion is preheated. 

At the discharge end of the dryer there is a large 
multivane type suction blower drawing great quantities 
of air and the hot gases through the dryer. Since it 
would be fatal to the successful operation of the burn- 
ers to attempt to draw all necessary air for drying 
through or immediately around the burners, provision 
is made by the dryer manufacturers for taking this air 
between the burner chamber and the dryer. This air 
too is drawn first between shells surrounding the oven, 
so as to preheat it and utilize heat which would ordi- 
narily be lost through radiation. 

By properly balancing the dampers at the openings, 
admitting air to the burners and directly into the dryer, 
the proper draft condition at the burner can be created 
and the required amount of air to reduce the tempera- 
ture of the combustion gases to the point which will 
not injure the product can be secured. At the same 
time the air will have moisture carrying capacity suff- 
cient to remove the water from the seaweed. 


At the discharge end of the dryer the dried product 
drops to a conveyor, is carried to the grinding mill and 
the air from the suction blower passed through elimina- 
tors, recovering 


all the dried seaweed which is drawn 
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through in the form of dust. It is claimed for the re- 
sultant product that it is superior as a stock feed owing 
to its high vitamin content, excelling in this point by 
several times any similar product dried in the sun, 

A trip to nearby fish canneries disclosed an exactly 
similar installation used to dehydrate inferior quality 
fish and the scraps and trimmings from the canning 
operations. The meal produced here was to be used 
as poultry and hog feed as well as fertilizer. 

At an orange juice plant in Los Angeles the orange 
pulp and peel are dehydrated and made into stock feed. 
It is interesting to note that orange refuse has always 
proved very difficult to dehydrate. Various methods 
have been tried and very considerable sums of money 
spent in trying to successfully accomplish this. It was 
only when this type of dryer was installed that the proc- 
ess was wholly successful. 

The product turned out by the manufacturers of 
orange drinks retains its golden color, keeps perfectly 
and is a source of revenue where once it was a bulky 
waste material, the disposal of which was very expen- 
sive. 

These wet products are dehydrated with an average 
of 1,837,500 B.t.u. per wet ton of product handled. 

Experience has shown these dryers to be eminently 
successful in preparing a wide range of substances for 
the market. Included in the long list of applications 
in which they have been used are bark, beet pulp, blood, 
bone and packing house tankage, carbon sludge, cotton 
seed, grain, gravel and sand, lime, ores, sugar refuse, to- 
bacco stems, wood chips and many others. 


Treating Sardines 


A variation of this process was seen at one of the 
fish canneries where sardines are prepared. One of the 
processes consists of placing the cleaned sardines in 
shallow wire trays, putting these upon a traveling con- 
veyor and carrying them through a drying chamber 
which is box-shaped. This chamber is short and high, 
the trays starting in at the top and passing forward and 
back several times, but working downward all the 
while to the discharge. The same type of gas furnace 
is used to supply the heat for this dryer as previously 
described and air is sucked through by a large blower 
at the end opposite the furnace. 

Automatic temperature control is a vital part of this 
installation since the product treated is for human con- 
sumption and exact temperatures are imperative to the 
quality of the food. 

Showing to what extent waste is conserved in this 
fish canning industry, there is a concern which takes all 
sewage from the several canneries even to the water 
used in washing the floors, machinery, and utensils, and 
conducts it to a plant where it flows into huge vats. In 
these vats are steam coils which evaporate the water 
from the solids to produce fertilizer. The boilers sup- 
plying the steam are gas-fired. 

An interesting variation of the dehydrators for sea- 
weed, fish scraps, orange pulp and sewage was found in 
a plant where a special clay is prepared for filtering 
purposes. Any by-products of combustion affect this 
clay chemically and must be excluded. To overcome 
this, there is built into the revolving cylinder a large 
tube leading the gases from the oven to the opposite 
end ; there this tube discharges its hot gases into smaller 
tubes which conduct them back again to the furnace 
end where they are vented. The clay tumbles over and 
around this large tube and the small tubes and its mois- 
ture is carried away in the air drawn through as pre- 
viously described. 
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The rotary type of dryer has here displaced prac- 
tically all other methods for rough products such as 
those cited and seems to be the best yet devised. The 
managers of the various plants were unanimous in en- 
dorsing it and in much preferring gas to oil or other 
fuels. 


They pointed out ‘particularly that not only does 
gas in no way affect the product so as to injure its 
palatability to stock fed upon it, but also that they had 
never experienced the difficulty attendant with other 
fuels in the way of burner troubles or scorching. The 
labor saving and safety features of gas were also high- 
ly appreciated in every case. They stated in fact that 
unless the cost difference was highly prohibitive they 
would not care to use any other fuel. 


4 —____ 


Substantial Increase in Gas 
Househeating 


FIFTY per cent increase in the number of homes 

using gas for heating was-noted in 1931 in the 
territory served by the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York and its affiliated gas companies. On De- 
cember 31, 1931, there was a total of 3,122 gas-heated 
homes on the lines, as compared with 2,080 on December 
31, 1930. 

The largest percentage of increase in gas heating 
installations occurred in the territories served by the 
New York and Queens Gas Company, on Long Island, 
and by the Bronx Gas & Electric Company, in the 
Bronx. Each of these sections reported increases of 
approximately one hundred per cent. 

The person most interested in automatic home heating 
is the man of moderate means who is forced to under- 
take personally the job of tending furnaces, rather than 
the man who can afford to hire help, according to the 
experience gained in installing gas heating systems dur- 
ing the past year. 

With the increase in the number of homes employing 
gas heat, there has been a definite reduction in the aver- 
age size of the houses so equipped, according to Oscar 
H. Fogg, Vice-president of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. It is apparent that the small six and seven room 
house owned by people in moderate circumstances 1s 
following the more luxurious residence in adopting auto- 
matic heating methods. 

On January 1, 1931, in the territory served by the 
Consolidated Gas Company and its affiliated gas com- 
panies, the average house using gas for heating con- 
tained 530 square feet of radiation. On January I, 
1932, this figure had dropped to 448 square feet, due to 
the installation of gas heat in homes of the smaller type- 
The same trend was apparent in the territory served by 
the Westchester Lighting Company, where the figure 
of 536 square feet of radiation on January 1, 1931, 
dropped to 515 square feet on January 1, 1932. 

Outstanding developments during 1931 included the 
general adoption of automatic gas heat by three large 
real estate developments in the Flushing, Long Island, 
district. A total of twelve hundred homes will be in- 
volved when the developments are completed. 

An important factor in the stimulation of house heat- 
ing by gas has been the special reduced rate, now in 
effect for this class of business. 
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Does Present Economy Threaten 
Future Profits? 


Major management problems present in planning, 
research, advertising, and sales effort 
in bad-business periods 


R. S. McBRIDE 


Consulting Editor, American Gas Journal 


ROFITS have continued to flow from the opera- 

tions of most gas companies. In this respect the 

industry has been far more fortunate than most 
others. However, much of the benefit to the public and 
to the industry which should have flowed from this 
happy situation has been lost for two reasons: In the 
first place the plight of exploited holding companies 
so conspicuous through Wall Street manipulation has 
overshadowed the very real success of what constitutes 
the industry proper. In the second place many of our 
managements, either directly or under orders from 
“headquarters,” have fallen seriously ill of the melan- 
cholia now rampant in all business, even though they 
should have been immune. 

A secondary consequence threatens to prevent the 
proper development of the markets for public utility gas. 
This threat lies in the drying up of the sources of new 
and improved utilization equipment and in the destruc- 
tion of the proper merchandising efforts of the utility 
companies themselves. No more serious obstacle to 
continued profits could be erected by the industry than 
these. 


FFECTIVE sales effort is more essential to the 
development of gas today than ever before. Com- 
petitive fuels were never cheaper nor efforts to sell them 
more vigorous. Gas must therefore be most aggres 
sively pushed in every potential market if it is even to 
maintain its present position. Merely standing still on 
our present achievements will cause us actually to lose 
ground relative to other energy supplies 
A few outstanding examples of successful merchan- 
dising by gas compaiies conclusivel) 
show that such effort is not futile 
even at a time when public buying is 
at a low level. One local management, 
for example, refused to admit that this 
was a poor year for gas. It cut its gas 
rates, multiplied severai fold its merchan- 
dising effort, added a fine new line of appli- 
ances more completely fitted to the needs of its 
community, and it got results. At the end of the 
first full calendar year of this effort it found that 
it had sold approximately four times as many 
appliances as in any previous year. Despite a 15 
per cent cut in its rates it had so increased 









sales that the profits for stockholders were nearly 20 
per cent greater than in any preceding period. And 
best of all it had achieved an enviable position of good 
will with its local public that assures still further ad- 
vantage from a proposed second substantial cut in gas 
rates now under consideration. Not every local enter- 
prise could be so successful as this, because not every 
one has been so neglectful of its full opportunities in 
previous years. There is, however, ample opportunity 
in almost every community for enlargement of merchan- 
dising activities with real profit both early and future. 


VERY LARGE number of operating companies 
have found themselves in a situation strikingly in 
contrast with the one just described. Salary cuts on 
sales forces and curtailment in number of persons on the 
merchandising staff have been accomplished under the 
excuse of “hard times.” One enterprise following such 
a policy did so despite the fact that in every single 
month of the year preceding its wage and personnel 
cuts it had made more money than in the preceding year. 
Apparently this grossly unjustified restriction of mer- 
chandising activity was ordered by some absentee man- 
ager who was trying to appease a promotion banker in 
Wall Street into whose clutches he had fallen during 
the speculative era preceding. Certainly no local man- 
ager with any vestige of good sense would have been 
guilty of such a fallacious policy. The consequences of 
that policy were, as was to be expected, a slowing down 
of sales effort and discouragement of staff, and a small 
decline in the total business of the company. 

In the long run, however, it is not the individual sales 
groups or individual profits of loca! 
companies that are most seriously 
affected by all this situation. The al- 

most fatal consequence, if one looks to 
the future, lies in the wreckage of the 
gas appliance manufacturing and mer- 
chandising groups. The companies which 
make up this division of the industry have 
been altogether neglected in the consideration 
and planning of many companies. One would 
think to hear the remarks by certain gas men 
that these appliance companies were leeches on the 
industry, not just as vital a part as is any other 
division. As a matter of fact the appliance and 
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rarity to find any of it which has rez ally originated and 

matured to workable commercial outside of the 
concerns whose business it is to build and merchandise 
such equipment. Perhaps in no other great process in- 
dustry has so little of the Gevelopment work come from 
operating staffs of the manufacturing companies and so 
much from equipment builders. The reason for this 
is, of course, obvious. It has not been the custom, or 
“fashion” let us say, for to spend any 
money of consequence on real research or development 
of this character. They have been willing to test out 
the proposals of equipment companies, but they have not 
as a general thing had proposals of their own on which 
they were willing to spend money. 

Perhaps some readers of AMERICAN JOURNAL 
will be disposed to question this rather sweeping gen- 
eralization. As a matter of fact it is not applicable 
every case, nor is almost any other generé alization. " ut 
if tested carefully, it is believed that it will be found to 
be strictly true as a generalization with regard to the 
vast majority of improvements which have lowered the 
cost of gas making or facilitated the applic ation of gas 
in industry or in the household. And if it be true, then 
some very important deductions should be drawn from 
it. 

In the first place, the gas industry should make a more 
intensive study of w hat i is 
really wanted in the mod- 
ern home. Far too many 
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Gas Consumption and Cost, 


moderately priced when they present themselves at the 
appliance store. They are not encouraged to look at 
the value of the appliance until after it is 
emphasized that the price tag is much less than that 
for an electric stove. Thus the salesman by the type 
of appliance which he is forced to demonstrate, makes 
himself appear cheap in the eyes of his customer 
from the very start. Only a few of our wiser mer- 
chandise managers in the gas industry have com- 
pletely escaped this widespread fault of the industry. 
\nd none of the appliance manufacturers have wholl\ 
escaped it, for every one of these builders has found so 
many who demand cheap equipment that he has been un 
able to spend funds as generously as he would like to do 
on the development of better designs, more convenient 
equipment, better insulated or more durable parts, or on 
research for altogether new types. The economy w arp 
of his customers makes the appliance builder miserly in 
his own research. He cannot escape this difficulty until 
the gas companies themselves change their point of view. 


service 


HE AMERICAN HOUSEHOLD is likely to be 

reorganized within the next decade in many re- 
spects. The changes will not all be social and economic. 
Many of them will relate to such fundamental matters 
as mere housing and housing facilities. It was in recog- 
nition of this latter pros- 
pect that so many out- 
standing men were willing 
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function in the modern home was one made by a Gov 
ernment scientist. The industry itself was not on the 
job. There was nothing presented to tell of the advan 
tages of gas water heating, gas house heating, gas fo 
cooking, or the potential service in numerous other ways 
in the completely modern home. Here was a case where 
foundations were being laid for the potential develop 
ment of millions of new homes. One might think that 
the gas man did not care whether he even connected a 
service pipe to them. Such situations should not be al 
lowed to exist. They are not in keeping with the atti 
tude of the leaders of the gas industry 

And in the marketing of industrial gas an even mort 
fatal mistake has been made. The industry has under 
taken to sell heat or heating appliances rather than heat 
application. The gas man has forgotten that when a 
loaf of bread or piece of steel or other “work” to be 
heated is placed in the oven this inert matter does not 
pause to notice enroute whether it be wire, pipe, or coal 
shovel that is bringing the energy to the heating appli 
ance. But that inert matter, once in the oven or fur 
nace, does very promptly take account of whether the 
temperature be right, the temperature distribution satis 
factory, and the processing condition ideal. If so, the 
raw material responds by producing a_ satisfactory 
product, regardless of the energy medium used. If 
the heating conditions be bad, it is immaterial what the 
cause, the product will not be all that is desired. 


W * HAVE HEARD a great 
and “pep meetings” about 
our industrial consumers. That is the proper ideal of 
the industry. If we can render a heating service which 
is over all superior, we are likely to get the business. 
The real test, however, is the texture of the biscuit or 
the temper of the steel, not the size of the gas bill. 
Electrical equipment people have played up this fea- 
ture and have almost convinced industry that if they 
do it electrically they are doing it in “the modern way.” 
The gas man at his conventions talks most convincingly 
of “Do it better with gas”; but he seldom really sells 
this idea back home. As a consequence we repeatedly 
see a type of thing which appeared recently in one of 
the outstanding business magazines, saying that “The 
new electric roaster conserves flavor, permits closer con- 
trol.” It is quite likely that the new roaster referred 
to did do both these things ; but it might have done them 
just as well with gas for heat as with electricity. It did 
not do so with gas, largely because nobody had spent 
the money necessary for the research which precedes the 
completing of such a thoroughly satisfactory gas-heated 
roaster to accomplish these important objectives. 


deal at conventions 
“selling service” to 


AS-APPLIANCE builders of the United States 

recognize their opportunities and would welcome 
an opportunity to work with the rest of the industry for 
mutual advancement. Neither group can advance with 
out the other. Cooperation would, therefore, seem to 
be indicated; but just at this crucial time there comes 
the proposal that the appliance and equipment com 
panies will not hold their customary exposition at At 
lantic City for the annual convention of A. G. A. This 
is an alarming symptom of a serious disease which has 
gone without adequate treatment in the body of the in- 
dustry far too long. It is an ailment which unquestion- 
ably will be long and lingering with untoward conse- 
quences to every part of the body unless vigorous cor- 
rective measures are taken. No palliatives will suf- 
fice. A major operation is necessary. 


Under these circumstances it is not very difficult to 


make a general diagnosis at least of the type of ailment. 
It is not so easy, however, to prescribe a remedy or to 
select the chief surgeon who is to operate on the dis- 
eased member. The difficulty, however, does not just 
ify inaction. A council of the ablest should be called 
and more accurate diagnosis than now is available 
should be reached. Then the staff to care for the patient 
should be appointed and supported both with the ablest 
of talent and the assurance of generous financial back 
ing. 

In the accompanying tables are shown clear evidence 
of the magnitude of the job of surveying American in- 
dustrial energy. Approximately 10 per cent of indus 
try’s energy bill is paid for gas. There is every reason 
to believe that from 25 to 30 per cent could advantage 
ously be for gaseous fuel, including that bulk gas supply 
which should soon become a part of the utility indus 
try’s most profitable fields. This larger figure assumes 
no extravagant new development of industrial gas sup 
ply that does not appear entirely probable of realization 
over a period of comparatively few years assuming a 
genuine interest and a willingness to invest on the part 
of the leaders of the industry. 


I [IS EVIDENT that four definite steps should be 
taken by the gas industry. The taking of any one of 
these steps requires the spending of money. Executives 
will perhaps hold up their hands in horror at such a 
thought, but when one is ailing is no time to debate 
whether or not he can afford a few dollars to call on the 
physician or a few cents with which to buy needed 
medicine. It will be vastly better, if need be, to do 
without profits for a few months in order to insure a 
permanent flow of profits in the future. As a matter of 
fact so drastic a thing as suspending dividends is not 
likely to be necessary in the case of the majority of the 
gas business in order to put itself on a permanently 
sound merchandising basis. Its profits are substantial, 
even though some Wall Street manipulated securities 
may belie this generalization. Indeed they are adequate 
to permit generous investment in the future of the in- 
dustry without creating any new stockholder hardships. 
Those concerns who cannot afford investment in the de- 
velopment of utilization equipment are the exception. 

The four tasks which 
are the following: 

1. Gas Market Survey.—This should be 
parts. 


deserve immediate attention 


ot three 


(a) A definition of the ideal modern gas-equipped home 
of each size class. 

(b) A determination of the number of homes of each 
class prospectively to be equipped. 

(c) A determination of the prospective market for gas 
in each of the major heat-using industries. 

2. Appliance Survey.—A fundamental study, par- 
tially experimental, of the available and of the types of 
appliances to meet each major market need disclosed in 
the market survey. This study should relate to ques- 
tions not alone of efficiency and durability, but also te 
marketability, style value, and probable customer re- 
sponse. The approach should of course be along wholly 
unconventional lines, disregarding the équipment habits 
of the industry since many of these habits will doubtless 
be found to be unwarranted. The result of this division 
of the work should be the affording of fundamental in- 
formation to aid appliance builders as well as to aid gas 
companies in selection and selling of the equipment. 

3. Advertising.—Development of a proper industry 
advertising campaign to present facts, not speculative 

(Continued on page 42) 











Apparatus for Determining 
Deviation from Boyle’s Law 


(Continued from page 23) 


Let the subscripts s and e refer to conditions at the 
start and end of each individual cycle. The nomen- 
clature will otherwise correspond to that previously 
given. Let Y, and Y. represent the deviation factors 
for air at Pa, and Pa, respectively. 

The volume within the bomb at B,, and corrected for 
deviation, is at the start of a cycle equal to 





Veo Xs Veruca te 
and at the end, —_—— (9) (10) 
B, 
The Millesence between these two volumes, 
as Ts — Pa Ye) (11) 





B, 
should be equal to the gas metered in the burette during 
this cycle, which amounts to 





Vb 
— (P, — Px) (12) 
B, 
Equating (12) to * and solving for Rk, 
Piste ah e ae e 

PES ng —--——— (13) 

Vs P, — P, 
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the overall accuracy is mainly affected by observational errors. 
A specific problem has been chosen in order to clearly show 
the effect of the accumulated inherent apparatus’ errors. 

Suppose constants of an instrument to be: burette volume 

156 cu. in., bomb volume = 39 cu. in., volume ratio = 4, 
manometer capillary dia. = 3 m.m., area = 0.011 sq. in. 

\ natural gas, with a sample pressure suitable for constant 
atmospheric burette fillings, has a deviation factor of 1.1000 
at Pa = 513.318 lbs. per sq. in. (10 cycles), and 1.0908 at 467.233 
lbs. per sq. in. (9 cycles), according to formula (6). Evacu- 
ation is carried to 28 inches with a 30 inch barometer. A full 
cycle will be added by filling the burette at less than atmospheric 


pressure, 
This obtains a condition of maximum apparatus error. 
Manometer readings for each cycle are the same. Each error 


will be separately investigated. 

(a) Effect of deviation on residual burette gas—The gas 
remaining in the burette after partial evacuation is compressed 
from 2 to 30 inches Hg., or through 13.748 Ibs. per sq. in. The 
effect of deviation upon this apparent volume has been 
neglected. An examination of equation (3) shows that Form- 
ula (6) should read, corrected, 

RS (P»— PxCx) + Po 
Y= - 
Ps 
where S, the number of steps, has replaced =, and Cs = 1/Yx = 
the compressibility factor for a pressure increase of 13.748 Ibs. 
per sq. in. Assuming straight line deviation and basing Y« 
upon Y= rw ee — by extrapolation. 
1.10—1 —1 


= from which Cs = .99725 
(513.318 — 14.73) 13.748 
4X 10 (14.73 — .982 « .99725) +. 14.73 


then Y = = 1.1002 
513.318 
By using formula (6) an error of —0.0002 has been introduced. 
(b) Effect of deviation on gas drawn into burette—(This 











(2) 


Calibration of Deviation Apparatus 


Av. Barom. 29.90 in. at 69°F. 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Step p Mx Me 

Mx — Mop P» — Px 
1 371.54 —28.16 —0.24 27.92 13.662 
2 317.84 —28.11 4.4] 27.70 13.555 
3 264.54 —27.89 —0.20 27.69 13.550 
4 211.12 —28.19 —),27 27.92 13.662 
5 157.11 —27.80 —0.26 27.54 13.476 
6 103.79 —28.08 —0).23 27.85 13.628 
7 49.75 


Bs = 0.48937 29.90 = 14.631 


Cols. (1) to (5) inclusive are as in Table (1), 
air for the values of Ps as read on Figure (5), Col. 


Pa is the bomb absolute pressure, 


(8) is the product of Cols. 


Manometer at 69°F, Bath at 72°F. 


(6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 
PsY PaY diff. R 

Ps Y 
386.171 1.0074 389.029 54.397 3.9816 
332.471 1.0065 334.632 53.898 3.9762 
279.171 1.0056 280.734 53.945 3.9812 
225.751 1.0046 226.789 54.447 3.9853 
171.741 1.0035 172.342 53.637 3.9802 
118.421 1.0024 118.705 54.247 3.9798 

64.381 1.0012 64.458 


Average R = 3.9807 


Col. (7) (Y)_ gives the deviation factors of 


(6) and (7), in Col. (9) the difference 


between PaY for step 1 and PaY for step 2 is written opposite step 1, between PaY for step 3 and 2 opposite step 2 and so 


forth, dividing Col. (9) by Col. (5) gives the value of R. 

Equation (13) is applied to observations taken on the 
apparatus described in this paper to compute the volume 
ratio. From several individual ratios an average may 
be taken. It is unnecessary to adjust the metering pres- 
sure for the various cycles as the test need not be ended 
near atmospheric pressure. Should the several ratios 
systematically vary in one direction, the effect of water 
vapor or a leak might be suspected. On Figure (4) the 
deviation curves are given for dry air, free of COxs, at 
three convenient calibration temperatures. Deviations 
are based on the factor being unity at a pressure of 
14.73 Ibs. per sq. in. Data were prepared from values 
given in the P.T.R. Warmetabellen, 1919, adapted for 
this use by Dr. E. Buckingham of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. A typical calibration tabulation is shown in 
Table (2). 

Accuracy of Apparatus 

If the procedure prescribed is observed, an inherent instru- 
ment accuracy of about £0.0002 in the deviation factor may 
be guaranteed. As with the Bureau of Standards’ apparatus 


type of error exists in the Bureau of Standards’ apparatus but 
is also ope 
Should 9 cycles be extended to 10, then from equation (7) 
467.233 X 1.0908 + 10 « 4 x 0.982 
P» = = 13.3887 


10x4+1 
The effect of deviation upon the apparent volume has been 
neglected. An examination of equation (5) shows that formula 
(6) should read, corrected, 
RS (PeC» — Px) +PeC» 


Pa 
where C» = 1/Y»= the compressibility factor for a pressure 
increase of 14.73 — 13.3887 = 1.3413 Jbs. per sq. in. 
Solving for C» as for Cx, Ce = .99973, by extrapolation, and 
4X 10(13.3887 .99973 —.982) + 13.3887 <.99973 ilies 


467.233 
By using formula (6) an error of +0.0003 has been introduced. 
(c) Effect of burette volume reduction at manometer after 
filling—When metering gas at less than atmospheric pressure 
the volume ratio is decreased due to the mercury column 
displacing a part of the true burette volume. Assuming the 
condition in (b), the manometer differential would have been 
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2.7318 inches, corresponding to 1.3413 Ibs. per sq. in. One-half 
only of this differential, 1.3659 in., effects displacement. The 
displaced volume is 1.3659 & .011 =.015 cu. in. Were the in- 
correct burette volume expanded to the calibrated volume at 
level manometer legs, the burette pressure would have been 
(156 — .015) 
Pv» = 13.3887 ——— 
156 

Substituting this value in equation (6) gives 

4 X 10 (13.3874 — .982) + 13.3874 


= 13.3874 


Y= 1.0907 
467.233 

The error in this case will have been + 0.0001. 

(d) Effect of burette volume reduction after evacuation— 
An analysis similar to (c) will show that the discrepancy in 
this case is but —0.0001. Although the manometer linear dis- 
placement is 14 inches the quantity of gas remaining after 
partial evacuation is very small. This discrepancy cannot be 
termed an error because the displacement occurs also during 
a calibration. Due to its slight magnitude it is cared for in 
the volume ratio as determined. 

Table (3) lists the errors involved under varying conditions. 
It will be noted that the addition of errors confirms the state- 
ment that the total error does not exceed 0.0002. 


TABLE (3) 


Approximate Apparatus’ Error When Testing Gas of Initial 
Gauge Pressure Near 500 Lbs. Per Sq. In. 


When Y is approximately 1.100 at 500 lbs 


per sq. in. gauge 
Burette withdrawal pressures for which starting 
Type pressure is suited 
of Atmospheric Adding Adding 
Error Steps 14 step 1 ste] 
(a) —.0002 —,0002 —,0002 
(b) 0 +.00015 + 0003 
(c) f) -+- .00005 + 0001 
(c) 0 + 00005 + .0001 
Total error —.0002 0 +..0002 
When Y is near 1.000 at 500 Ibs. per sq. in. gauge 
(a) 0 0 0 
(b) 0 0 0 
Total error 0 + .00005 +.0001 


Technique in Operation of Apparatus 


The accuracy of results is entirely dependent upon the 
care taken in making observations and upon manipula- 
tion. The apparatus is not unlike that of the Bureau of 
Standards in this respect. Pressures on the piston 
gauge should be read to one hundredth of a pound at 
least in the lower pressure range. Manometer differ- 
entials should be read to an accuracy of one hundredth 
of an inch. The bath temperature had better not vary 
more than a quarter of a degree. Neither piston gauge 
nor manometer readings should be hastily taken. Ex- 
pansion of the high pressure gas is 
inherently adiabatic and sufficient 
time should be allowed for the gas 


1.009 


to return to the bath temperature in on 
order to insure accuracy of pressure 1007 
observations. 

The importance of barometer ac- — 
curacy in deviation investigations is 9 
infrequently realized. It is not an =" 
uncommon experience to find a ae 
barometer, apparently in perfect con- 
dition, to be in error as much as 0.05 * '903 
of an inch. If a Bureau of Stand- 
ards’ apparatus has been calibrated '™ 
with a barometer differing by this L001 
amount from the barometer used in 
testing, an error of about 0.002 in the ‘>I SSS 


factor is introduced at high pres- 
sures. This should be adjudged in- 
acceptable. If the same barometer Fig 


75 


» 


is used for both calibration and testing, the error is 
substantially reduced. In the described apparatus the 
manometer reading at partial evacuation replaces the 
barometer reading for the Bureau of Standards’ type 
when converting burette pressures to absolute units. 
Consequently, an erroneous barometer affects the abso- 
lute conversions of the piston gauge readings but not 
the burette volume summation, and has but slight effect 
at high pressures where deviation factors are more gen- 
erally applied to the measurement of natural gas. In- 
stead, a discrepancy will be noticeable at the lower pres- 
sures. An advantage would seem to lie in this fact that 
metered volumes are not subject to a barometric error. 

Suitable variations in procedure and in the design of 
the described apparatus could adapt it for use as an 
absolute instrument. A constant volume manometer 
might be substituted, complete evacuation effected and 
initial pressures chosen so as to permit constant atmos- 
pheric withdrawals. The final data would then be based 
upon a factor of unity at the barometric pressure exist- 
ing at the time of testing and should be corrected to 
refer to the desired pressure base. Commensurate pre- 
caution would favor the inclusion of the manometer and 
trap in the bath. Such improvements would not be 
without virtue ; however, to realize their benefits greater 
precision would be necessary in all the indicating de- 
vices than which has been suggested. 


Extreme Accuracy 


An accuracy Qf this high degree is inconsistent with 
present metering practice. Specific gravity determina- 
tions, at their best, do not exhibit.qan accuracy exceed- 
ing one tenth of one per cent, Orifice meters are rarely 
designed or installed so as to insure an accuraey within 
one-half of one per cent. Temperature measurements, 
due to no fault of the recorders themselves, are fre- 
quently in considerable error from climatic effects. Un- 
der favorable conditions an accuracy of one-tenth of one 
per cent might be expected. On the other hand, experi- 
ence has shown that an accuracy of five hundredths of 
one per cent can be consistently realized in the deviation 
factor. It will suffice to say, therefore, that the ap- 
paratus described in this paper having an overall ac- 
curacy equivalent to that obtainable with the Bureau of 
Standards’ apparatus is consequently suitable for its 
intended field. 

The reader’s attention is again called tu the desirabil- 
ity of consulting the paper by H. S. Bean, U. S. Bureau 
of Standards on this subject. 
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Economic Attitudes of Industry 


Analysis of some replies received in answer to an 
inquiry addressed to industrial leaders and economists 


ECENTLY Ohio State University sounded out several 
hundred leading industrialists and economists rela- 
tive to their attitude toward the social and economic 
implications of industry in general. This inquiry 
was put on foot by some members of the faculty of 

the College of Engineering of the University in order to 
broaden the education of their engineering students. Many 
of the questions propounded and the answers to the same 
are, or should be, of more than passing interest to gas com- 
pany executives and key men. Accordingly, we are present- 
ing below several of the questions and their answers in full. 
The entire set of questions and answers appear in The Engi- 
neering Experiment Station Circular No. 26, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, and all gas men who recognize the 
connection of the trend of the times with their own business 
should secure this study and ponder well over its findings. 
Its authors are F. C. Caldwell, Professor of Electrical Engi- 
neering, C. A. Norman, Professor of Machine Design, and 
John Younger, Professor of Industrial Engineering; all of 
Ohio State University.—Editor. 








Do you, under any circumstances, believe in govern- 
ment ownership and operation of industries? 

Business leaders: 75 “no,” 4 “yes.” (Ten “yes, 
when the security of the nation is at stake.”) 

Economists: 12 “yes” without qualifications, 10 ‘“‘yes” 
with qualifications “under some circumstances,” etc., 
one categorically “no,” 2 “not at present.” 

It is quite clear that business leaders are not willing 
to abdicate private control, at least in peace time. On 
the other hand the great majority of economists feel 
evidently that there are many cases where government 
ownership—of the basic industries for instance— should 
be seriously considered. 

Toward what normal working period expressed in 
hours per day and days per week is industry, in your 
Opinion, tending? 

Until ten or twenty years ago employers in general 
were rather opposed to the reduction of the hours of 
labor and it took some pressure from the government 
to make the steel industry abandon its 12-hour day. A 
great change in sentiment in this respect has taken place 
in the last decade and particularly after the advent of 
depression. In view of the fact that one well-known 
industrial concern, the Kellogg Company, has already 
gone to a 6-hour day and a 5-day week, it was of in- 
terest to see what the business fraternity in general 
would suggest as a reasonable goal. 

A surprising unanimity of those answering appears 
for an 8-hour day and a 5-day week. Forty-four de- 
clared for. this. Even the 8-hour day and the 5%4-day 
week, until recently a very progressive standard, re- 
ceived only 8 votes. Four answers look for the 6-hour 
day and the 5-day week. All other combinations re- 
ceived only scattering votes. 

To judge by these answers the 2-day free week-end 
seems an assured thing. 

Do you believe in old-age pensions? 

In the business group 69 categorically “yes,” 6 condi- 
tionally “yes,” 17 “no” with or without reservations. 


In the economists’ group 22 categorically “yes,” one 
“yes, for incomes below a certain level,’ 3 against, of 
these one “not now, but perhaps later.” 

This indicates on the whole a surprising change of 
sentiment in the last twenty or thirty years. One 
might wish that the answer of the economists would 
indicate that old age pensions of reasonable amount 
are not only desirable, but economically possible. Un- 
fortunately this question was not asked. 

An interesting commentary, however, came from a 
prominent executive of a well-known electrical con- 
cern. This gentleman thinks the government ought to 
compel all industry to set aside a reserve for old age 
pensions. His company carries such a reserve and does 
not find it unduly burdensome. Nevertheless, he does 
not think that his company should be penalized even 
with a slight competitive handicap for taking on a 
socially desirable responsibility. 

Other answers bring up an interesting divergence in 
point of view. Of two persons, both responding in 
favor of old-age pensions, one thinks they ought to be 
carried by taxation “since old age is not an effect pro- 
duced by industry and hence chargeable to industry but 
is a general human phenomenon ;” the other on the con- 
trary, feels that “admitting as we do that the funda- 
mental purpose of industry is to support the popula- 
tion, industry should make provisions to support people 
not only during their working days, but also in their 
old age.” 

It might here be emphasized that industry now often 
refuses to employ men even in quite vigorous middle 
age. Society must then adopt some means to see that 
the productive power of such people does not remain 
unutilized. A general pension scheme resting on taxa- 
tion might make industry less hesitant to hire such men 
since it would not have to worry about what to do with 
them when their working days are over. 

Forty-one business leaders come out with or without 
conditions for pensions provided by industry direct, 
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although of these, 12 think that the workers should 
contribute. Fifteen are in favor of government com- 
pulsion in this matter, but 29 oppose it. Only 14 are in 
favor of pensions supported by taxation. There are a 
few scattering votes for contributory old-age insurance, 
group insurance, voluntary retirement plans, etc., as 
well as for combinations of the methods a, b and c. 

Among the economists, the largest group, 14, are in 
favor of industrial insurance under government com- 
pulsion, although of these 2 think that this is not a good 
time to introduce such a thing. Eight favor pensions 
by taxation, 8 a combination of taxation and provision 
by industry. Only 5 believe in pensions furnished by 
industry exclusively. 

Has there been an over-stimulation of buying by ad- 
vertising and high-pressure salesmanship? 


Business group: 53 categorical “yes,” 5 conditional 


“ves,” 28 categorical “no” and 2 conditional “no.” 
Economists’ group: 26 categorical ““yes” and 3 con- 


ditional ‘“‘yes” against 1 categorical “no” 

The answer “yes” to this question can be based on 
some different observations or ideas: That there 
may have been a great many repossessions or lapsed 
payments, and that the increase in sales does not corre- 
spond to the increased cost of selling. It has been 
denied that this is true for instance in the field of auto- 
mobiles. (2) That a partial cause of the depression is 
that people have tied up too much of their purchasing 
power in installments and cannot indulge in new pur- 
chases. Economists may be swayed by some such idea 
as this, although direct observations of selling organ- 
izations are the basic fact in this connection also. In 
any case there is better than a 2 to 1 majority in favor 
of the attitude that high-pressure salesmanship has been 
overdone. 

Do you feel the need in your industry of a greater 
number of employees having had technical college 
training? 

The answer of the business group 
interest in this connection, was 53 
1 conditional “yes,” and 38 “no.” 

(a) Do you feel that an effort should be made to 
restrict technical college training to persons having pro- 
nounced technical talent? 

3usiness group: 53 categorical “yes,” 

0,” 1 conditional “no.’ 

(b) Should in your opinion people be helped to slip 
into their proper groove in industry as carly as possible 
and with the minimum amount of formal technical train- 
ing actually needed for the job? 

This question is an extremely far-reac 
many points of view. In the first place 
it touches the fundamental American 


the only one of 
categorical “yes,” 


33 categorical 


ing one from 


37 


ures and derelicts. On the other hand .t has tended to 
rob Americans of the pride of art:-anship and joy in 
craft accomplishment, and has robbed them of satisfac- 
{ion in a quiet and simple life with one’s fellow men. It 
may have freed Americans to a certain extent at least 
from class consciousness, but has also to some extent 
robbed American life of stability, character, and color. 
Professional men, teachers, artists, have little honor 
alongside of the successful business man. Success is 
measured in commercial returns rather than in work 
well done. 

In college work this craving for commercial success 
has led to an inordinate demand for a degree. There 
is a great influx of students who are not really fitted for 
college work and take little interest in the subject 
matter dealt with, but wish the material advantage 
thought to go with a diploma. In colleges of engineer- 
ing only about one-third of the freshmen admitted 
succeed in graduating. The remainder are compelled 
to leave with a half finished education, since the curri- 
culum is built so as to give real engineering training 
only in the junior and senior years. 

It appears that in France attempts have been made in 
some industries so to conduct education from the grades 
up that there are numerous levels at which a student 
can leave with an education well fitting him for a certain 
station in life. At each stage only those who have 
shown special gifts are allowed to proceed to a higher 
stage where these special gifts are developed. Many 
men with technical talent leave from a stage which 
fits them to be foremen, electricians, surveyors, drafts- 
men, etc. Only those with the highest intellectual at- 
tainments along special lines go on and become highly 
trained professional engineers. 

The question is: Would not a great deal of wasted 
effort be avoided, and a great deal more genuine social 
and individual satisfaction and stability be attained, if 
the youth were advised to find his proper level as soon 
as possible rather than as late as possible? 

It is not certain, of course, that this background of 
question was clearly understood by all those answering 
the question. In any case the answers show a consider- 
able divergence of opinion. 

In the business group there were 46 categorical and 
one conditional “yes” to 30 “no.” In the economists’ 
group there were 17 “no” against only two conditional 
“yes.” Twelve economists gave no reply. 

It is evident that the industrial leaders have the feel- 
ing that there is a good deal of time wasted in college, 
while the economists, as educators, seem to believe in as 
much education as possible for everybody. 


That the industrial leaders in spite 





attitude to life. This attitude has al- 
ways been that “there is plenty of 
room at the top” and everyone should 
bend every energy to reach the top of 
the commercial or industrial ladder. 
A man who does not do this is branded 
more or less as a failure. It is pos- 
sible that this race for the summit has 
made Americans take life more seri- 
ously than Europeans do and that it 
has reduced the number of real fail- 













































































of their attitude do not look at educa- 
tion in a narrow way is very clearly 
shown by their answers to the ques- 
tion below. 

Is more cultural training and a 
wider social outlook needed for indus- 
trial executives? 

Eighty-one industrial 
swered “yes” without reservations; 
5 more answered “not needed but 
helpful ;” only 4 answered “no.” 
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Cooking Competition 


Some valuable pointers on how one 


organization is successfully combating the electric range. 


GUY M. JOHNSON 


Division Manager, 


Northern Indiana Public Service Company, 


HE South Bend Division of the Northern Indi- 

ana Public Service Company includes the cities, 

South Bend, Mishawaka and Elkhart and ad- 

jacent suburban communities. It has approxi- 

mately 30,000 residential gas meters and is the 
only division of our company that is “straight” gas. The 
rest of our company is mostly so-called “combination” 
with some territories “straight” electric. 

A few years ago Mr. Morse DellPlain, President of 
our company, definitely established the policy for our 
company that gas is the logical fuel for cooking. In 
fact, our present policy reads that we shall sell the gas 
range exclusively where gas service is available and this 
policy applicable in our combination districts, assumes 
more importance still in the South Bend division where 
we are tremendously concerned with the responsibility 
of maintaining and increasing our cooking load. 


Stiffer Competition Imminent 


Everybody here is familiar, I am sure, with the nature 
of our competition ; we have experienced it in a very in- 
tensive way for years and from all indications, we are 
due for a more determined onslaught than 
ever during the next three years. Just as our 
late fellow townsman, Knute Rockne, devel- 
oped a defense to meet any particular offense 
and an offense to override the other fellow’s 
defense, we in the gas business should be well 
equipped to meet the forthcoming offensive 
and there should be, on our part, little cause 
for serious apprehension, because if our gas 
cooking has the merit we believe it has, we can 
more than meet any legitimate competition 
that is offered. 

As I said before, we have been meeting this 
form of competition for several years now. 
We have lost some business to it, of course, 
but thanks to the stimulation of this competi- 
tion, we have, we teel, gained far more than 
we have lost in consolidating our present busi- 
ness and in building up a public acceptance 
that gas is the logical fuel for cooking. 

In determining how to hold and increase the 
gas cooking load, it is well to review the rea- 
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sons that got us the load. For, in reviewing these facts, 
we will find that they are equally as true today as they 
were yesterday. 

In the first place, we didn’t get the business on a cost 
of operation basis. The fuels our gas replaced are 
today cheaper and still available. The element of cost 
of operation only becomes a factor when other things are 
equal. We didn’t get the business on initial investment, 
since other cooking stoves were, and are, just as cheap 
as ours. On what basis, then, did we get the business ? 
[t is answered in four words. Gas cooking is better. 
The reasons why it is better are familiar to everybody 
here. These reasons were, and still are, our best selling 
points. In the South Bend Division, since our compe- 
tition arose, we have never let our selling points get 
away from us, nor have we, to the best of our ability 
and advertising resources, allowed them to get away 
irom our customers, 

Some of these reasons are self-evident. 
example. 


Speed, for 
In these days of time utilization, here is an 


advantage that cannot-be taken away from us by any of 
the competition on the horizon at the present time. The 
only feliow who threatens us, is the inventor of an elec- 








How one company, New York Consolidated, pushes gas ranges by way 


of attractive window display 
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tric water heater in our state who uses the “same juice” 
twice. But he is so preoccupied proving that Edison, 
Steinmetz and their co-workers miscounted the number 
of B.t.u.s in a kilowatt hour that it is doubtful if he 
will be able to tackle the problem. 


Manufacturers Have Helped 


The gas industry is fortunate that has within its 
ranks a most progressive group of gas range manufac- 
turers. I believe the development and popularization 
of the oven regulator was one of the biggest things that 
ever happened in the development of our business. My 
one comment is that the manufacturers, as far as we are 
concerned in South Bend, were always ahead of us and 
it was only when we began to realize that we were 
losing our load because of our failure to popularize the 
oven regulator, that we began to put real effort behind 
it. It seems almost tragic that it was only in the last 
few years that we have had any real public acceptance 
of the oven regulator on a gas range. Women are in- 
stinctively reactionary and I remember very vividly the 
intensive selling that was necessary to break down their 
opposition to it. I am glad we forced the issue in those 
days with specially trained salesmen, cooking schools, 
the wide use of recipe books and manufacturers’ 
descriptive literature. I know that many a woman in 
those days who spent an extra $15.00 for an oven regu- 
lator on her new gas range against her better judgment, 
today appreciates the value of the self-same regulator 
and is solidly lined up in favor of gas for cooking pri- 
marily because of the value to her of the oven regulator. 

We also have always appreciated the value of the re- 
placement range business. In fact, in our straight gas 
properties, our management has established the policy 
of grouping our gas range sales under our new business 
activities, whereas, in our combination properties, we 
consider it merchandising. And so looking at the re- 
placement range business, we know that every present 
user of a gas range, who purchases a modern, up-to-date 
gas range, besides giving us an immediate increased load 
of 38 therms annually, has also committed herself to 
cook with gas for the next ten years. The replacement 
range being so valuable, it is necessary, therefore, for us 
to see that she gets the best gas range possible according 
to her resources, and in consequence we have never 
compromised with quality. As a matter of fact, we 
could retail the highest quality gas range with a very 
adequate mark-up and still have plenty of margin to 
spare over our alleged competitors, and by competition 
I don’t mean the dealers who are selling gas ranges. 
They are not our competitors, they are our valued allies 
and in establishing our own high quality retail standard, 
we took particular care in organizing our retailing oper- 
ation, to give these dealers an opportunity to get into 
the gas range business with us at a profit and at the 
same time gave them a quality goal to shoot at. It has 
always been a theory of mine that the cheap gas range 
retailing for impossibly low prices, without the oven 
regulator, insulated oven or efficiency of design is a 
far greater ‘menace to our cooking load than any offered 
by our competition. The cheap range is inevitably a 
product of intensive, uneconomic competition and, as 
far as our own retail operation is concerned, we have 
by precept and example done all we possibly can do to 
discourage it. 

The question of keeping the cooking load is entirely 
one of merchandising technique, for, to hold and in- 
crease it, gas ranges have to be sold. I have already 
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mentioned the importance of the oven regulator. There 
are other developments, from a merchandising view~ 
point, that are equally significant. The organization 
and institution of the A.G.A. Testing Laboratory‘in 
Cleveland is another selling point of which we tried to 
take full advantage. While we realize the real merits 
of the Blue Star Seal of approval, there is no question 
in my mind that it has definitely raised the standard of 
gas ranges sold. We spent a lot of money advertising 
the Blue Star and I feel that by impressing its signifi- 
cance on Our customers we built a better dealers’ stand- 
ard and at the same time won a further degree of public 
confidence in gas cooking. As other improvements came 
along we aggressively tried to take full advantage of 
them, because every improvement means obsolescence 
in some way or another and the life blood of all mer- 
chandising is obsolescence. The insulated oven! What 
a sales story we had with that! And then came the new 
beautifully designed consoles and table models. All of 
which, is excellent from a merchandising viewpoint and 
every improvement something on which we could build 
further aggressiveness in selling gas ranges. Finally, 
today we have the completely automatic gas range with 
time control, if desirable, and with it, our case for gas 
cooking is complete. 

The pity is that merit alone is not enough and self- 
sufficiency and complacency because of our obvious 
superiority in the cooking field, are apt to prove our 
undoing unless we realize our story is always new to 
our customers and that it is our duty to keep telling it 
patiently and enthusiastically. 

You often hear the question of cost of operation 
raised, Earlier in this paper, I said that the costs. of 
operation is not a factor unless other things are equal. 
We are going to hear a lot more—we have already 
heard a lot to date—about the relative overall thermal 
efficiencies of the various fuels. Our electric competi- 
tors, because they do enjoy a better rating in this respect 
than we do, are going to make a great play with this. 
Already, I have seen a document issued by one of the 
leading electric range manufacturers particularly em- 
phasizing the fact that the electric range has an overall 
thermal efficiency of 83.3%, compared with gas at 51%. 
This manufacturer quotes a Purdue University bulletun 
as his authority, but for the purpose of comparison and 
assuming that all other things are equal, it is not the 
thermal efficiency but the cost of operation that defi- 
nitely counts where general usage is concerned. In a 
few moments, I shall substantiate that statement from 
our experience in the South Bend Division. For the 
time being, let me go back to the Purdue test and, in 
fairness to Purdue University, let me say, that our 
electric friends only told half the story. I dug up a 
copy of the Purdue bulletin and in it I see a companion 
test to the thermal efficiency test which shows that with 
these relative thermal efficiencies, that electricity at 3c a 
kilowatt hour was about twice as expensive for cooking 
as 570 B.t.u. gas at $1.50 per thousand. 


Out Comes the Electric Range 


In South Bend, last year, we started a plan of taking 
in electric ranges. Our management stipulated that 
only a certain minimum of electric ranges could be taken 
in, this number to be determined by the rate at which 
these electric ranges could be resold on our rural electric 
lines. A certain quality and definite standard of con- 
ditions were stipulated. The company breaks even on 
the proposition from a merchandising viewpoint and be- 
cause of an accessible market for the electric ranges 
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within our company system, it is a good double-barreled 
load building plan. Incidentally, we can take them in 
much faster, so far, than our rural electric properties 
can absorb them. 

An analysis of the reasons why people are anxious 
to get back to gas cooking bring out very definitely that 
our talking points are sound and that cost of operation 
is a factor in meeting such competition. Cost of opera- 
tion is determined by the rate structure. Only recently, 
we hui an apartment house change over from electric 
to gas oking because the owner couldn't rent his fiats, 
while e. «:ric ranges were there. 

In our South Bend Division we have service charge 
domestic Fates which are decidedly promotional in form. 
Gas for water heating is cheap because the customer 
uses gas for cooking. The customer is encouraged to 
use gas for all purposes in order to reduce his unit cost 
of operation on each. This is a factor of primary im- 
portance and I would say that from our experience, the 
best weapon of all to lick competition is a good pro- 
motional initial use of service charge rates. Another 
good way too, is to go after and get as big a water 
heating, home heating and refrigeration load as possible 
on the same rates, for every satisfactory use of gas in 
the home helps sell all the other uses for it. 


Important Factors 


There are two factors which we have found most 
important and I have left them to the last because 1 
want to emphasize them particularly. They are worth 
our special thought. I refer to the educational influence 
on the public of two groups, our employes and our 
dealers. 

The employes are in constant touch with the public, 
they are exposed to public opinion far more intimately 
than we are in the front office and what is more im- 
portant still, what they say and do goes much further 
with the public than most of us imagine. Earlier on, 
we recognized the fact and discussed such subjects as 
the importance of the cooking load to them and to the 
company, and the merits of our gas ranges. We did 
our best to be sure that our employes were fully com- 
petent to argue the case for gas cooking in the field. 
We have plenty of evidence that our efforts were well 
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worth our while. The dealer can and does take the most 
important place in our gas range selling program. 

It is very obvious that we cannot begin to sell all the 
gas ranges in the South Bend Division, even had we the 
desire to do so. For years we have been interested in 
encouraging the dealer to sell gas ranges rather than 
those designed for other fuels and there are two ways 
in which we have done this. First, we organized our 
own retail organization so that the dealer has always 
had the opportunity to merchandise good gas ranges 
alongside us at a good profit. We have been most care- 
ful in this, for a dealer who leaves gas and goes over 
to the opposition, only increases our own job and doubt- 
less strengthens the opposition. Second, we have made 
our advertising utilization in character, explaining the 
benefits of gas for cooking rather than about any par- 
ticular appliances with a price appeal. We have, in 
print, month in and month out, very regular and definite 
schedules of advertising and keep our story of gas for 
cooking continuous. 


Cooking School Beneficial 


Every year, we have cooperated with one of our 
newspapers in organizing a cooking school in South 
Bend. This has proved a very constructive measure. 
In fact, we pass up no opportunity to tell our story for 
gas cooking and no detail is intentionally overlooked. 
For example, we particularly stress our “After Sales 
Service.” We realize that no gas is permanently sold 
for cooking until the customer is permanently satisfied 
to use it for cooking. 

Summarizing all that I have said this morning, you 
will see that it amounts to this. We do, to the best of 
our ability, an intensive sales promotional job of gas 
for cooking. We major it in our sales work because 
we appreciate the value of the load. The factors that 
help us most are: 


1. A promotional form of rate. 


2. Special merchandising support from our manu- 
facturers. 

3. Attention to our trade relations for utilization. 

4. Advertising. 

5. 


Majoring the activity throughout our entire work. 


Jackson, Mississippi, Natural Gas 
Field 


ACKSON, Mississippi’s natural gas field, is two 
years old. The field contains 74 producing wells, 

with a daily open flow capacity of approximately two 
and one-half billion cubic feet daily at a rock pressure 
averaging slightly below 1,000 pounds. 

An area of 3,000 acres is encompassed in the produc- 
ing zone and as the third year of the field’s development 
looms, a further increase in its size is believed imminent. 

The 75th well in the field and one destined to extend 
the producing area northward in Rankin county was 
brought in recently. There are 21 more or less active 
drilling locations in Mississippi today, ten of the group 
being in the Hinds and Rankin area. At least four 
new locations are in immediate prospect in the Hinds 
and Rankin gas field. 

The first gas showing in the Jackson area was in the 
Home Oil Company’s Rainey No. 1 in Rankin county 


in October, 1929. This well was drilled by Cleve Love. 
The gas showing was at a depth of 2509 to 2512 and 
one-half feet. Returns were lost and the hole was 
junked. 

Development of the field followed rapidly during 
1930 and continued through 1931 although at a dimin- 
ishing rate due to the increasing business depression. 
The present year is expected to again witness an upward 
trend in the Jackson field and other sections of Missis- 
sippi. 

The United Gas System is the largest purchaser of 
natural gas in the field, this company having acquired 
the gas interest of the Home Oil Company and the Gulf 
Refining Company for a reputed price of $500,000. The 
firm has steadily increased its holdings. 

It is estimated that some 700,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas is being drawn from the Jackson field monthly. 
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Carbonizing Fine Coal 


Tests on the continuous carbonization of finely crushed 
coal by radiant heat in a vertical retort, by F. B. Hobart 
and D. J. Demorest, Battelle Memorial Institute and Ohio 


State University. 


NTEREST in the commercial possibilities of 

methods of carbonizing coal at low temperatures 

led to the establishment at the Engineering Ex- 

periment Station of The Ohio State University 

of a project to investigate one of the recently pro- 
posed methods, the White process, on a scale large 
enough to give indications of the commercial possibilities 
of the process. In this process coal is crushed to a 
moderately fine condition and allowed to fall through 
a heated vertical retort. The gas, tar, and other by- 
products are removed according to the usual carboniza- 
tion practice and the solid granular residue which col- 
lects at the bottom of the retort is withdrawn as required 
to give a continuous process. 
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Dry tar yield and tar acid content at different carbonization 
tem peratures 


Several preliminary tests were made during 1928 and 
1929 in connection with student thesis work, using the 
U.G.I. one-ton vertical gas retort and the by-product 
purification and recovery equipment at the Station. Ohio 
No. 6 coal from the Sunday Creek Coal Company was 
used. The results were sufficient to warrant continua- 
tion of the work. 

In 1930 a cooperative arrangement for continuing the 
experiments was made between the Station and Battelle 
Memorial Institute. The equipment was modified to 
make it more suitable for the tests and these were con- 
tinued on Ohio, West Virginia, and Illinois coals. 

This study was undertaken for the purpose of deter- 
mining the economic possibilities of the White process. 
In addition, the effects of varying retort temperatures 
and coal sizes were studied. The capacity of the retort 
was a further object of inquiry. It was not considered 
that the work would be a complete and conclusive sur- 
vey of all the possibilities of the process, but rather that 
it should indicate the commercial possibilities and the 





The full report by these authors, from which this material is 
taken, ts published as Engineering Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 65, Ohio State University, obtainable at 50 cents per copy 
Columbus, Ohio. 


from Engineering Experiment Station, 





trend that any similar future investigations should take. 

(1) The rate at which coal can be carbonized in a 
retort by the White process is not appreciably greater 
than with the usual intermittent operation of the retort 
and is indicated to be at about the ratio of 8:9 hours 
for comparable carbonization in this retort. The limit- 
ing factor is the rate at which heat can be forced through 
the retort wall. The only advantage of the White 
process is elimination of the insulating effect of a mass 
of coal or coke in the retort when a full charge is used. 

(2) Difficulty was encountered in the tests when cak- 
ing coals were used, because of the particles becoming 
pasty and sticking to the retort wall. At lower temper- 
atures some trouble from this cause was had with non- 
caking coals, an indication that high wall temperatures 
make possible the use of coals of stronger caking prop- 
erties. It was found that dust carried from the retort 
by the gas stream could be removed from the gas by 
electrostatic precipitation at temperatures above the con- 
densation point for the tars. 

Other investigators have reported little trouble with 
the sticking of coal to the walls. The probable reason 
for this variation between the results of the tests re- 
ported in this bulletin and those of other investigators 
is that the latter used metal or silica tubes for retorts 
and fed coal at such slow rates that there was little tem- 
perature drop in the wall. Apparently metal tubes 
wou'd also make possible the use of coals with greater 
coking properties. 
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Gas composition and B.t.u. value at different carbonization 
temperatures 


Retorts of heat-resistant metal, thin-walled silica or 
Carborundum shapes would be superior to those used in 
these tests because they would have greater heat con- 
ductivity and, consequently, give higher available tem- 
peratures. 
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(3) The products of chief value from these tests are 
residue (coke), gas, and tar. 

The residue, as produced, is not suitable for combus 
tion, but must be powdered or briquetted. Its low ap- 
parent specific gravity makes it unfavorable for briquet- 
ting without grinding. 

The gas produced would normally be little more than 
sufficient to supply the necessary heat for the carbon 
izing. 


The tar is similar to ordinary coke-oven except 
that it contains larger amounts of tar acids when pro 
duced under optimum conditions. Under the best con- 
ditions, also, the yield of tar is somewhat higher than 
that reported from the same coals by usual carboniza- 


tion methods, the comparison being 8.5 to 7.5 gallons 
per ton for maximum yields from Ohio No. 6 coal. 

(4) White has suggested the process as a pretreat- 
ment in coking poorly coking coals. The results of these 
tests indicate uncertainty as to the feasibility of this 
idea because of probable sticking of the particles to the 
pretreating retort wall. 

(5) When this problem was undertaken it was felt 
that its economic justification was slight, but that the 
technical interest which had been shown in this and 
similar pfocesses justified experiments on a semicom- 
mercial scale as a means of indicating the true com- 
mercial possibilities. 

The results obtained are not encouraging to the proc- 
ess when considered under present economic conditions. 
The future possibilities cannot be predicted. It is hoped 
that these results will be of value to those who are inter- 
ested in this method of carbonization. 


—__+}—__—_ 
Does Present Economy Threaten 
Future Profits? 


(Continued from page 

fancies, for both the household user and the industrial 
user audiences of America. A campaign for gas com- 
parable in magnitude with the combined campaign for 
automobile merchandising would not be out of order. 
The ultimate objective should be a program intended to 
produce major changes, not mere moderate increase in 
sales. 

4. Sales Staffs—The building of a properly paid, 
properly trained, personnel for the industry as a whole 
as a basis for utilization equipment sales. For indus- 
trial work the sales force should include on a national 
basis specialists in every type of industrial heating, who 
not only would be available for, but actually used by, all 
the major gas companies and their subsidiaries to reach 
every major prospect who is worthy of attention at any 
point of the United States. 

Some people will unquestionably believe such a 
program as just outlined is visionary and impractical. 
That is probably an all-too-typical reaction to any 
sweeping change, wherever proposed. It is far too eas\ 
to be content with modest successes such as th 
the gas industry has unquestionably had. It 
far better to have a certain measure of w! 
content with recent progress. 

Unless a program be sufficiently radical and suf 
ficiently large and costly to make a major impression 
upon the problem it would probably not be worth seri- 
ous national consideration. Local companies are al- 
ready doing, under the more progressive managements, 
as much locally as can be hoped for from minor, small- 
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scale efforts. If the industry is going to be content with 
that type, they must not expect major developments ; 
and they must anticipate that the rate of increased 
profits will be small, or that profits may altogether dis- 
appear in the early future under the competition otf 
other energy supplies. 


», 
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New Water Gas Plant Placed in 
Operation by Consolidated of 
New York 


HE capacity of the Hunts Point Plant of the Con- 
T sctiaatea Gas Company of New York was doubled 
on Wednesday, January 20, when a new 30,000,000 
cubic foot water gas plant was placed in operation by 
George B. Cortelyou, President. 


Before this time, the Hunts Point Plant was devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of coke oven gas. The 
first two batteries of thirty-seven coke ovens each were 
started in November, 1926, and an additional battery of 
thirty-seven ovens was placed in operation in January, 
1931. 

With the completion of the new water gas plant, the 
daily capacity of the Hunts Point Plant will be approxi- 


mately 60,000,000 cubic feet. 


The traditional practice of the Company in starting 
new units from the fires of the old ones was carried out 
in the case of the new plant. This custom dates back 
to 1848, when the company’s second gas plant at 2\st 
Street was started with live coals transported from the 
original plant at Canal Street. 


The new water gas unit is made up of a generator 
house equipped with six of the latest type water gas 
sets, each with a daily capacity of five million cubic 
feet, and the other necessary apparatus and equipment. 

The new water gas plant was constructed and installed 
hy the Bartlett Hayward Company of Baltimore, Md. 





George B. Cortelyou, President of the Consolidated Gas 

Company, presses the electric button to place the nex 

Vater Gas Unit in operation. Wm. Cullen Morris, Vice- 

President is in the center, and John A. Garver, Trustee 
of the Company, ts at the left 
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April 


A is or has always been a good 
month for the fellow who will PRESS 
ON and talk to home managers about buy- 
ing new gas ranges, a storage automatic 
water heater, about a laundry dryer, one of 
those new gas pressers for ironing the 
family things and a dryer for days when 
the wash is all ready for the lines and 
there comes an April shower. 

April has always been a good selling 
month and we can see no good reason why 
April 1932 may not be made a good selling 
month. We do admit that it may take a 
heap more PRESS ON, than we were wont 
to employ in days past, yet we do think 
that President Hoover’s plan may have the 
effect of bringing some money out of hid- 
ing and cause folks to buy things they need, 
if we will just continue to PRESS ON and 
show them that they need them. 

We should know pretty well where we 
stand by now, we should have an idea of 
about where and to whom we may offer 
our wares and we should have come to the 
realization that if we PRESS ON we can 
do something of a job. 

Show your merchandise in bright 
settings, show it often and advertise to the 
limit. If you ever used advertising you 
realize that it is no business for the quitter. 
You know that it will work for you if you 
treat it right. .You may have heard that 
the late Wm. Wrigley spent $10,000.00 a 
day to keep folks chewing Spearmint and 
that he realized that if he had a total 
saturation he would have to keep on adver- 
tising to retain and maintain sales to the 
tune of $30,000,000.00 per year of a five cent 
article. 

Come on, let’s all get our ear off the sod 
and PRESS ON, we need that cooking, 
laundry, incineration and water heating 
business. 





3—Sun. 
4— Mon. 


5—Tues. 
6—Wed. 


7—Thur. 


8—Fri. 

9—Sat. 
10—Sun. 
11—Mon. 
12—Tues. 


13—Wed. 


14—Thur. 


15—Fri. 


16—Sat. 


17—Sun. 
18—Mon. 


19—Tues. 
20—W ed. 


21—Thur. 


22—Fri. 


23—Sat. 


24—Sun. 


25—Mon. 
26—T ues. 


27—Wed. 


28—Thur. 


29—Fri. 


30—Sat. 


Send out some direct mail advertising; get your merchan- 
dise in shape to display in your windows tomorrow. 

U. S. Mint established, 1792. 

Don’t hoard your coin. If you need something buy it. 
Low Sunday. 
Get an early start. Resolve to PRESS ON for new gas 
users and new uses of gas. 

Elihu Yale, philanthropist, born, 1649. 

Do your trucks all carry some type of advertising? 
U. S. declared war with Germany, 1917. 

If you are to have a Fashion in Food Show get your 
advertisement in today’s newspaper. 

First public demonstration of television, 1927. 

Special cooking demonstration in your store. 
Get advertisements ready for Sunday newspapers. 
General R. E. Lee surrendered, 1865. 
Talk things over with sales people regarding activities 
for next week. 

Drive past your store, give your window displays the 
once over. 

If you are to change your displays get them lined up 
today. Lay out newspaper advertisements. 

Check over sales with same period last year; look for 
things that increased or decreased them. 
Thomas Jefferson, President, born, 1743. 
Check advertisement in newspaper. 
President Lincoln assassinated, 1865. 
Be on hand at Fashions in Foods Show. 

Titanic Sunk, 1912. 

Go over reaction of yesterday’s visitors with home 
economist and sales people. 
Check over new window displays and re-arrange sales 
floor exhibits. 

Virginia seceded, 1861. 
San Francisco fire, 1906. 
Get an early start and PRESS ON. 

Check-up! If weak spots in your plan have developed, 
boost them up at once. 
Go over all details for tomorrow’s Fashions in Foods 
Show; see that recipes and other advertising material is 
at hand. 
Attend demonstration and talk to visitors; see what their 
reactions to your activity are. 
Go over your newspaper advertising; if you have come 
to any new conclusions as to matter of appeals embody 
them in your advertisements. 
Canada uses postage stamps for first time, 1851. 
See that all direct mail advertising has been sent out by 
today. 

First newspaper issued, 1704. 
Look over and carefully read your newspaper advertise- 
ments. 

Get everything lined up today to close the month with a 
good record. 

Last Confederate army surrenders, 1865. 
Use the telephone to bring folks in to your last Fashions 
in Foods Show, Thursday. 

U. S. Grant born, 1822. 
Go over all plans for tomorrow’s show; arrange for a 
full force to be on hand to show folks your new ranges 
and give them recipes and other advertising matter. 
Napoleon exiled to Elba, 1814. 

See that all is in readiness for last demonstration in 
afternoon. Impress sales people with the fact that these 
demonstrations afford them unusual opportunities to sell 
and develop new prospects. 

Go over activities for May, check every item on you 
“Things to Do” list. 

George Washington inaugurated, 1789. 

End of April activity. All set to PRESS ON in May. 
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HILE we do not pose as a prophet, we predict 
that if the gas man has had his ear to the 
ground during the past three months that 

right about now he has his shoulder to the wheel and 
that he is going out to make the most intensive effort of 
his life to sell gas cookery. 

We have arrived at this conclusion from talking to a 
number of gas men who have decided to give up looking 
at the corner where business is supposed to make an ap- 
pearance and to manufacturers who have been doing a 
lot of laboratory work during the past few months. 

1932 offers, in the way of innovations in design, 
color, workmanship, and price, the greatest array of 
“regular gas ranges’ that the industry has ever seen. 
Then on the other hand, 1932 gas ranges have more to 
offer the user than at any other time. Beauty of line, 
color, insulated ovens, automatic features, new, fast 
main-top burners, more compact and efficient oven regu- 
lators are but a few of the things the alert salesman has 
to present to the housewife—to say nothing of the most 
unusual price. As we view it, there are enough features 
in the 1932 gas ranges to increase sales in a way that 
has never before been possible. And you may take it 
from us you are going to hear of some record-breaking 
sales this year. 


NUMBER of years ago the new Business Man- 
A ager of a mid-western gas company conceived the 
idea of featuring gas ranges through an appeal of 
fashion. Observing that dress manufacturers, millin- 
ers, perfumers, shoe-makers and home furnishers all 
used fashion as a major appeal, one that would click 
when they wished to introduce a new product or a 
new use for an old product in a modern package, he 
reasoned that women as a rule had a strong urge to be 
in fashion. Reasoning so, and having purchased a new 
line of up-to-the-minute gas ranges, he resolved to try 
out the idea of putting fashion in foods and this is the 
way he went about it. 

He laid out a plan to acquaint all gas users with the 
fact that during the month of April a special exhibit 
of three new gas ranges would be held in the gas com- 
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pany’s store and that on the first, 
second, third and fourth Thurs- 
day of the month a special in- 
structive demonstration would 
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be conducted between 2 and 4 
p.m. to which they were all in- 
vited, and which was well attended. 


PROGRAM was worked out by the Home 

Economics to feature foods that would 
demonstrate how the oven, broiler and main-top 
burners might be employed most advantageously 
and efficiently. A typical menu was as follows: 


MENU 
First WEEK 
Chicken en Casserole 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
Caramel Custard Caramel Sauce 
Orange Marshmallow Sauce 


Chocolate Fudge Cake 


Seconp WEEK 
Roast Beef 
Franconia Potatoes Spring Salad 
North Carolina Corn Cakes 
Strawberry Shortcake Raisin Crullers 


Tuirp WEEK 
Almond Cream Soup 


Angel Food 


Broiled Fish Paprika Potatoes 


Apple Muffins Pastry 
Moulded Fruit Salad 


FourtH WEEK 
A Dozen Varieties of Breads and Rolls 
Note: Recipes for any food demonstrated may be had for the 
asking 
This menu was sent to all customers along with an 
announcement of the Fashion in Foods Show during 
the latter part of March. 


HE only other advertising done consisted of a 
¥ 3 three column by six inch announcement in the 
daily newspapers the day preceding each special demon- 
stration. However, store windows played-up by spec- 
ial displays each demonstration a week in advance and 
special exhibits were arranged in the store. The store 
displays consisted of cut-out, poster type backgrounds 
for the new ranges being featured. The feature ranges 
were mounted on platforms raised about three inches 
from the floor. The backgrounds were painted in neu- 
tral colors and the cut-outs consisting of fruits, fish, and 
other foods were in colors, while the platforms were 
painted in bright colors with a border and the elevations 





* Where there is no display company, background such as de- 
scribed above may be made of prestwood or some other type 
of composition board and painted with water colors; the cut- 
outs may be made by pasting lithographed reproductions of 
various foods to the same kind of board and sawed or cut out 
and mounted on the backgrounds. 
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in dull black. The ideas for these displays were worked 
out by the sales manager and turned over to a local 
display company for painting and building.* The win- 
dow displays while featuring the new gas range were 
built with back-grounds symbolizing spring and what 
the great out-of-doors offered the woman who owned 
a modern gas range. The interior displays played up 
price, heat control, speed of top-burners, cleanliness and 
new design. 


LL sales people were instructed to talk about the 
A new line and to dwell on the “features” such as 
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beauty of line, color trims of fashion and swing their 
talks around to such other features as speed of cooking, 
oven control, etc. 

Fashion was also subtly injected into all talks with 
prospective customers by referring to the fact (once 
the sale got under way) that certain women, well known 
in the community had purchased such and such models 
and trims to conform with certain decorative schemes 
employed in their kitchen. 

Terms during this activity were one-thirteenth down 
and the balance payable in twelve equal monthly pay- 
ments. 
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Summary of Address “Public Utility 
Merchandising” Delivered by Geo. E. 
Whitwell 


N February 9th Mr. Geo. E. Whitwell, Vice 

President in Charge of Sales of the Phila- 

delphia Electric Company and Chairman of 

the Pennsylvania Utilities Merchandising 
Committee, delivered an address on the merchandising 
of gas and electric appliances by utilities to the conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard Hard- 
ware Association, composed of dealers from Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. Whitwell said that much of the controversy at- 
tending his subject was due to a lack of understanding 
and to the utilities’ failure to make known their aims 
and policies. He reviewed the history of the gas and 
electric industries and emphasized that constantly in- 
creasing acceptance and use of appliances are essential 
to further economies in the production and distribution 
of utilities’ services if the public is to benefit by lower 
rates. 


“The costs of power and gas are established more by 
the acts of the consumer than by the efficiency of the 
producer,” explained Mr. Whitwell. “The tremendous 
investment in equipment and the man-power required 
to satisfy peak demands become a burden in the ab- 
sence of steady consumption. The controlling factor 
is not in the generating plant. It is at the other end of 
the line—a switch or a valve in the consumer’s prem- 
ises.” 


Burden Upon Utilities 


Mr. Whitwell recalled the reluctance of the public to 
accept new appliances as they were invented and placed 
on the market, and claimed that the burden of popular- 
izing them was and still is upon the utilities. 


He then told of the large number of retailers who 
were attracted to the sale of appliances after the pro- 
motional efforts of the utilities had created a demand. 

“The retail census recently made by the Department 
of Commerce indicates that there are at least thirty-five 
different kinds of stores in which electrical merchan- 
dise is sold.” Mr. Whitwell said further that these 
stores sell from 70 per cent to 90 per cent of all ap- 
pliances. 

After describing the unusual competitive situation 
which prevails in the appliance business, and empha- 
sizing that the utilities sell from 10 per cent to 30 per 
cent of the total appliance sales, he said: 

“Yet the utilities, although only a minority factor in 
the situation, are commonly thought of as the ‘bad 
boys’ in this picture. On the contrary, since our efforts 
result in the sale of only 10 per cent to 30 per cent 
of all appliances, without which there can be no gas or 
electric revenue, we are indeed poor business men if we 
permit our own merchandising activities to adversely 
affect those retailers who put by far the largest number 
of appliances on our lines... .. I will frankly admit 
that in the rapid building of the utilities’ domestic load, 
many mistakes were made in the conduct of utility mer- 
chandising activities. It was only human that that 
should happen. Most of those ill-advised policies, how- 
ever, were voluntarily abandoned by offending utilities 
long before this subject became of interest to various 
trade organizations. It seems that all utilities 
are blamed for certain unsound activities on the part 
of a few.” 

Mr. Whitwell briefly reviewed the activities of the 
American Gas Association and the National Electric 
Light Association in their efforts to establish sound 
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merchandising policies in the gas and electric industries. 
He continued with a detailed explanation of thé mer- 
chandising principles adopted by the Pennsylvania ttili- 
ties. These have to do with the quality of appliances 
to be sold, the methods of establishing retail prices, ex- 
clusive franchises, premium and ftade-in offers, co- 
operative advertising, installment terms, collection 
methods, compensation of salesmen, selling methods, 
and the accounting practices of utilities. 

“The announcement of these principles,’ Mr. Whit- 
well said, “is in some instances your first knowledge 
that the utilities have never done some of the things 


of which they have been accused. In other respects it 


is your first knowledge that certain practices are being 
discontinued. In all cases it is your assurance that the 
utilities will adhere to sound merchandising principles.” 

In touching on the situation in Kansas and Oklahoma, 
he said: 

“Things can easily be legislated out but it is difficult 
to legislate things in..... The place to settle differences 
such as we have here is around a table. Too often, in 
recent years, has the government been asked to step 
in and prohibit, regulate, or conduct business enter- 
prises. Every time that is done a further burden is 
loaded on the public. Taxes per capita now amount 
to $110 per year—about $40 per month for the average 
family. In the period during which private develop- 
ment of the electrical industry has brought about a sav- 
ing of one half in rates the cost of government has been 
multiplied by three. 

“No one can criticize an individual for fighting for 
what he believes is right. In this particular con- 
troversy I have the highest admiration for those of you 
who have brought your grievances directly and frankly 


Urge Repeal of Law Prohibiting Sale 
of Merchandise by Utilities 


A’ a meeting of the Kansas Press Association, held 
at Wichita, Kansas, January 15-16, 1932, a resolu- 
tion was passed by almost unanimous vote of the edi- 
tors urging the repeal of the Kansas law prohibiting 
the sale of merchandise by utilities. 


The resolution is set forth in the following clipping 
from the Wichita (Kansas) Beacon, January 17, 1932. 

Denunciation of the law known as the “utility mer- 
chandising act” whereby public utilities companies are 
barred from selling merchandise other than the public 
utility supply, was contained in the resolutions passed 
by the assembly of the Kansas Press Association. 

“On the grounds that it is depriving cities and towns 
of adequate service and contributing to empty store 
rooms and unemployment, we urge the repeal by the 
next legislature of the law known as the utilitv mer- 
chandising act,” was the resolution. 


“Believing its operation has been a detriment rather 
than a benefit to the communities,” members expressed 
themselves-as distinctly in favor of repeal of the law. 
Members, speaking from the floor, asserted that since 
the public utilities companies were not allowed to sell 
merchandise, the business was going to mail order 
houses and chain stores, instead of to the local hard- 
ware stores, as original supporters of the legislation 
predicted — Missouri Assn. of Public Utilities 
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to the utilities. I believe you have found them to be 
friendly and willing to adjust situations to your 4d- 
vantage. I believe that any bitterness attending this 
subject has arisen from the activities of professional 
agitators. Let me suggest that you make sure that the 
stories you read and hear regarding the activities of 
utilities are based on facts. Let me further suggest that 
you analyze the motives of those who spread gossip and 
half-truths. Controversial situations sometimes attract 
men who are quite willing to prostitute the reputation 
and influence of well known associations, such as yours, 
for personal gain or political favor.” 


Dealer Must Exert Himself 


Mr. Whitwell concluded by pointing out that aggres- 
sive merchandising of gas and electric appliances would 
increase the profits of alert hardware dealers and said 
that while the utilities “are quite ready to lead the way 
in advertising, promoting, and building a market, the 
individual dealer will profit in direct proportion to his 
own efforts.” 

At the final session of the Convention a resolution 
was unanimously adopted expressing appreciation to 
Mr. Whitwell for his address, his interest and warm 
spirit of cooperation. Arrangements were made to 
send a copy of his address to each member of the 
Hardware Association. The resolution said further: 


“Tt is earnestly recommended that this association and 
its individual members, give serious study to this ad- 
dress, to contact the local utility outlets, cultivate a 
closer cooperation and friendly spirit with the local 
utility authorities, to inaugurate an alert and aggressive 
sales policy for merchandising electrical appliances.” 


Physical Chemical Properties 
of Methane 


ETHANE is the chief constituent of natural gas, 

and large quantities of it are also obtained in 
coke-oven gas and in the off-gases from cracking higher 
hydrocarbons. Perhaps the most important potential 
chemical use of methane is in the production of higher 
hydrocarbons, both aliphatic and aromatic. The results 
of a relatively large number of researches have been 
published in the technical and patent literature on the 
thermal decomposition of methane, the objective being 
an industrial process for the production of “antiknock” 
motor fuel. No industrially feasible process has, how- 
ever, been developed. 

An inspection of the literature on this subject in- 
dicates that the chief difficulty in the way of accom- 
plishing this object lies in controlling the decomposition 
so that undesirable products are eliminated. A consid- 
erable number of quantitative experiments have been 
reported, the results of which provide only a vague and 
confusing picture of the various steps in the thermal 
decomposition of methane. The reaction mechanism 
has not been subjected to rigorous fundamental study, 
and the necessity for such a study is obvious if further 
progress is to be made. 

The thermal decomposition is only one of the re- 
actions of methane which are of potential industrial 
importance and which require further fundamental in- 
vestigation. The oxidation, hydrolysis, and halogena- 
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tion of methane are other reactions which must be 
studied further. 

Information Circular 6549, U. S. Bureau of Mines, = 
presents a brief critical review of the more important = 35+ ee Commercial 
data on the physical and chemical properties of methane, >. 
the primary object being to provide an introduction ied I 
to further research on the utilization of waste natural 5 25+ 
gas. Perhaps the most interesting section of this re Goo _ V8 
view concerns the thermal decomposition of methan 5 3 
Some suggestions concerning the mechanism of this ='5 --o 
decomposition are presented. The first section of the Siof-- = 
paper presents the thermodynamic properties of Ri 
methane, and subsequent sections discuss the thermal 5 Q 
and electrical decompositions, the oxidation by oxygen, 0 = 
carbon dioxide, and metal oxides, the hydrolysis by arts 
steam, and the synthesis of hydrogen cyanide in the Oil Delweries 
electric discharge from methane and nitrogen National 








for Heating of Buildings, 1926-1930 


Survey of Oil Distribution 


Ideas From The 1932 Mid- 
West Regional Gas Sales Con- 
ference, Chicago, February 16 





F. M. Rosenkrans, Chairman 


ALES activities of the gas indus 
try must be a major offensive ac- 
tion, not a rear guard defense, 


the industry expects to hold the load it 
has, even without gaining ground over 
competing fuels. 

Economic changes may cause the in- 
dustry to lose the cooking load, but 
while the number of kilowatt hours of 
electricity generated for each customer 
decreased three and five-tenths per cent 
from 1920 to 1930, gas sales to eacl 
customer increased four and 
tenths per cent. Losing the lighting 
load injured the industry because no ag- 
gressive action had been waged il 
crease the uses of gas. It is the fault 
of the gas industry that the present is 
not a “gas age.” 

Advertising, to be effective must ad- 
vertise appliances, not as appliances, but 
at part of home modernization. 

Key specific sales appeals to gas as a 
way to enjoy life more completely. 
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and 17, 1932. 


Constructive planning will be required 


during the next few years. 

Water heaters are purchased from a 
pi ncome; conse- 
quently, intensive sales effort is required 
n the part of the salesman and the ad- 
vertising. 

lf we would pull the beam from out 
our own eye, we would have greater suc- 
pulling the from the cus- 
} our own em- 
ployees use any gas appliances except a 
range and a tank water heater. Sales 
managers expect salesmen to sell mod- 
ern equipment still using anti- 
quated appliances in their own homes. 
f large buildings, generally, 
not admit the collateral advantages 
gas for v water heating. Such 


spects talk. and listen to, dollars and 


ospect s I larginal 


cess note 


ners eye Too few of 





while 
Owners 


iurme 


A complete it for heating by gas 
nd cooling and dehumidifying by gas is 

Year-round air condi- 
ig belongs to gas. Although there 
demands for this equip- 


yw available. 











, be many 
ment, advertising and sales effort will 
be required, too. 


ing contractors are willing 
» a t at they are not completely 
informed about gas heating. Because 
they want accurate information, the gas 
company man who contacts them must 
be competent to advise on any phase 
of gas heating. 
The gas company t 

on ceatral heating plants 
large part of the heating load. 














hat concentrates 
is missing a 
In many 


than half of 
the gas used for house heating is burned 
in equipment other than central plants. 
In any community, the smaller pieces 
of equipment deserve as much pushing 
as the larger installations. 

Combination gas and electric com- 
panies will probably follow the lead of 
those combination companies that have 
already ceased to sell electric refrigera- 
tors and are concentrating upon gas re- 
frigerators. The theory sound: 
electric refrigeration is energetically 
advertised and aggressively merchan- 
dised; that load seems destined for the 
electric lines. Gas _ refrigeration, al- 
though not experimental, is still pro- 
motional presented even 
more interestingly than electric refriger- 
ation, 

A good refrigerator adds about twelve 
therms a month to a customer’s use of 
gas service—and at a load factor of 
about eighty-five per cent. (By the way, 
when did you ever before read a con- 
sumption figure that was really signifi- 
cant?) 

In the modern kitchen, a refrigerator 
operated by the equivalent of an automo- 
bile engine is as obsolete as a coal stove. 

Companies contemplating the intro- 
duction of natural gas will do well to 
publicize the great cost of transmitting 
natural gas. The rates in natural gas 
districts plus the efforts of anti-utility 
editors lead too many customers to be- 
lieve that they should be served natural 
gas at five-and-ten rates. 


small communities, more 


seems 


and can be 
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Cost of operating modern gas appli- 
ances in the home is a sales factor only 
when other factors are equal. 

Pushing oven heat control is one of- 
fensive that increases the load on the 
production and distribution facilities. 

Service charge rates with highly pro- 
motional features help in building the 
load. 

What the employee says and does 
goes farther with the public than most 
front office men can imagine. 

New gas appliances open broader 
channels of usefulness than ever before 
to the gas company and to the customer 
through improved design that presents 
outstanding value and service. 

Greater use of manufacturers’ helps, 
more local sales planning, more active 
supervision, and commissions based on 
the load building value of an appliance 
are not the least of the offensive 
weapons for the gas industry to use. 
We cannot miss completely, because 
there are fifty times as much to get as 
we now have. 

A sixty-gallon water heater sold to 
an old couple in a five-room house is as 
conducive to dissatisfaction as a twenty- 
gallon heater in a three-bath home with 
five children in school. 

Sales of tank heaters are on the de- 
cline and sales of automatic water heat- 
ers are increasing. : 

The gas company that fails to co- 
operate with contractors, particularly 
the speculative home builder, is not only 
muffing an easy catch but is remiss i 
its duty to its prospective customers. 
When economic conditions require both 
husband and wife to work, homes com- 
pletely equipped with automatic gas ap- 
pliances are absolutely imperative—and 
in many cases are demanded. Blocks of 
scores to hundreds of all-gas homes have 
been sold by builders, when other build- 
ers, who installed only ranges, lost their 
shirts. ae 

Local dealers and merchandising de- 
partments of local utilities are still be- 
set with the same devils that have pest- 
ered past efforts at co-operation. 

Two-thirds of the state legislatures have 
passed or are considering some form oi 
bill to prohibit or to limit merchandising 
by utilities. To date, there is no report 
of action by any of these august bodies 
to compel the local merchant to pioneer 
appliances that will not only bring 
greater comfort to customers but also 
permit the utility to prosper and to im- 
prove its services. 

Few housewives will spend additional 
time at the gas range just to be present 
to hear the cuckoo clock coo. 

Until the gas company can make a 
merchandising profit on an appliance, 
other dealers will not sell it. 

Promotional equipment becomes mer- 
chandise as soon as it is sold by the de- 
partment stores. 

If the utility gives uneconomically 
long time payments on gas equipment, 
the utility should discount the local 
merchant's paper so that he, too, can of- 
fer long terms. 
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Manufacturers Decide Not to Exhibit 


at Fall Convention 


HAT gas appliances will not be 

exhibited at the annual convention 

of the American Gas Association 
this fall was the decision of the manufac- 
turers at their meeting in Chicago Febru- 
ary 18. The decision was not reached 
without considerable debate, however, as 
was indicated by lively. discussion outside 
the meeting. 

Some argued that a depression period 
is not the time to take such action, which 
might possibly weaken the convention. 
Others claimed the expense to be far too 
great for the meager returns. Some fav- 
ored displays in hotels; others believe 
that too few gas men look at the appli- 
ances. After the discussion was com- 
pleted, the opponents of a display car- 
ried the question overwhelmingly. 

Out of the day’s session, however, came 
a decision from the range manufacturers 
to cooperate in a national advertising 


Manufactured Gas Expansion in 
Michigan 


Twenty communities were added dur- 
ing 1931 to the list of Michigan towns 
served with manufactured gas, accord- 
ing to a review just completed by the 
Utilities Information Bureau. Gas serv- 
ice was extended to them as part of the 
expansion programs inaugurated by vari- 
ous Michigan gas companies during the 
past five years. These programs have 
been based upon the recently developed 
practice of carrying manufactured gas 
from central producing plants to outlying 
towns through high pressure mains. 

The 1931 expansion operations were 
scattered through the lower part of the 
state from the Thumb district to South- 
western Michigan. Approximately 270 
miles of high pressure mains were built 
to carry the gas cross country to the 
towns to be served. 

The new gas towns and the companies 
and plants serving them are as follows: 

Caro, Vassar, Reese, Richville, Bridge- 
port, and Frankenmuth, Consumers Pow- 
er company, Zilwaukee plant. 

Capac, Dryden, Atlas and Goodrich, 
Consumers Power company, Flint plant. 

Oshtemo, Lawton, Decatur, Paw Paw, 
Lawrence, Hartford, and Bangor, Con- 
sumers Power company, Kalamazoo plant. 

Ovid, Michigan Federated Utilities, 
Owosso plant. 

Coloma and Watervliet, Michigan Fuel 
and Light company, Benton Harbor 
plant. 

York township and new Ypsilanti State 
Hospital, Washtenaw Gas company, plant 
at Ann Arbor. 

The Michigan Federated Utilities line 
from Owosso runs to St. Johns, which 


campaign that will stress the modern gas 
range. Financing the campaign will prob- 
ably be done by adding a flat sum to the 
price of each range sold by the manufac- 
turer. 

Discussion of appliance approval indi- 
cates that the appliance sent to the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Laboratory at Cleve- 
land is usually the first one off the pro- 
duction line. Before this one is tested. 
several hundred may have been shipped; 
difficulties occur later in the customer’s 
home. It was stated that the laboratory 
agrees to rush the tests, if the appliance is 
sent to them early. 

A plan to pool patents for cross licen- 
sing was proposed, a plan similar to the 
National Automotive Chamber of Com- 
merce. Each member would contribute a 
nominal sum and receive stock in the 
Gas Appliance Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion. 


hereafter will be served from Owosso, 
the old St. Johns plant being abandoned. 
The line will be available to serve Shep- 
ardsville. The Vassar line of .Consum- 
ers Power company will be available to 
serve Tuscola and the Caro line will be 
available to serve Wahjamega. 

In the Upper Peninsula, the Michigan 
Gas and Electric company built a high 
pressure line from Marquette to Negaunee 
and Ishpeming, which will be served from 
a new plant at Marquette now in final 
stages of completion. The old plant at 
Ishpeming, which has long served Ish- 
peming and Negaunee, and which served 
Marquette during the construction of 
the new plant, will go out of commission. 

Two high pressure natural gas lines 
were built. One, 40 miles long, was con- 
structed by Consumers Power company 
from the Broomfield township gas field 
to Midland. The other, built by Gas 
Corporation of Michigan, connects Mt. 
Pleasant, Clare and Rosebush with the 
Vernon township gas field. The latter 
takes the place of the old line which 
formerly carried manufactured gas from 
Mt. Pleasant to Rosebush and Clare. 

Because of the changes enumerated, 
three gas manufacturing plants have been 
retired—those at St. Johns, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, and Ishpeming. In the cases of St 
Johns and Ishpeming, service is given 
from newer, larger, and more efficient 
plants, and in the case of Mt. Pleasant 
natural gas is being supplied. 

The total number of Michigan com- 
munities now having gas service is 283 
as compared to less than 80 six years ago. 
In addition, service is provided for a 
number of rural residents of townships 
across which the high pressure mains have 
been laid. 
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New Commercial Water Heater 


The P. M. Lattner Manufacturing Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, announce a new H. 
E. flueless gas direct circulating system 
water heater in sizes ranging from 70 
G.P.H. to 500 G.P.H., which is a new ap- 
plication of the Lattner H.E. flueless in- 
dustrial gas boiler. 





But few changes were necessary in the 
boiler to accomplish the desired result. 
The same one hundred pound boiler code 
construction is maintained which permits 
the heater to witnstand the higher water 
pressure experienced in building installa- 
tion. The Flueless heating elements are 
carried to the top of the shell to give 
maximum heating surface. The removal 
of the steam boiler controls and the addi- 
tion of automatic water heater controls 
has been made. Either high-low controls 
or off-on controls will be optional. 

The claimed advantage for the patented 
H. E. Flueless construction is no coils, no 
tubes and no passages to fill up with lime, 
scale or sludge. Efficiency tests per- 
formed by the Company show the heater 
to be well within the required limits. 

Detailed information will be mailed on 
request 


—_—_—>—__ 


A Tool Box Designed for Gas 
Company Use 


The Littleford HanDeeBox should be 
of particular interest to gas distribution 
superintendents. It is our understand- 
ing that Littleford Bros., 424 E. Pearl 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio, the manufacturers. 
made a careful study of the needs of gas 
distribution crews before this box was 
designed. Practical gas men were fre- 
quently consulted as work on the box 
progressed. 





The HanDeeBox is made of steel and 
has one lock that simultaneously fastens 
both double covers full length of the 
box. It is practically impossible for un- 
authorized persons to gain access to the 
tools and equipment locked in the box. 

Inside the box 
there are shelves and 
compartments _ that 
will take care of the 
most complicated col- 
lection of tools. The 
outer shelves, extend- 
ed completely around 
the box. Thess 
shelves are reenforced 
to support pipe, vices 
and other bench tools 
They also serve to 
protect the body of 
the box. 


New Steel Needle Valves 


The Lunkenheimer Company, Cincin- 
nati, O., has developed two new steel 
needle valves for high pressure gas or 
liquid service. 

These valves are designed to give ac- 
curate throttling and regulation at pres- 
sures up to 3000 pounds at 150°F. The 
construction is exceptionally heavy with 
extra long pipe threads. They are used 
extensively on orifice meters for measur- 
ing gas and on other high pressure instru- 
ment lines. 





Fig. 1728 


Fig. 1730 


The valves are identical in design, with 
steel body, hub, stem, stuffing box nut and 
gland. Fig. 1728 has bar steel body and is 
Parkerized. Fig. 1730 is made of stain- 
less steel and is intended for use in local- 
ities where corrosive fumes are present in 
the atmosphere. Both patterns are made 
in 4%, %, % and % inch sizes. 

A copy of booklet F-548 illustrating 
these valves will be sent upon request. 
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The HandeeBox can be trailed at high 
speeds. It is equipped with semi-ellip- 
tical springs, Timken roller bearings and 
pneumatic tires. 

Lantern guards protect lanterns and 


lock them to the box. The wheels can 


also be locked to the box when it is left 
on the street. 

This tool box is completely described 
in Bulletin No. G-6, a copy of which 
may be obtained by writing to the manu- 
facturer. 





Defrosting Cocks 


The Roberts Brass Mig. Co., Detroit, 
Mich., are introducing the Roberts De- 
frosting Cock for use on gas fired re- 
frigerators, which enables defrosting of 
the unit without extinguishing the flame. 
By turning the handle indicator to the 
defrosting position the flame is lowered 
but not turned out. When the defrosting 





yperation is 


complete, 
handle back to “on” 
flame returns to normal. The gas can be 
turned off completely if desired. 


indicator 
and the 


turn 
position 


— —f>—_— 


Folders on New Aluminum 
Coating 


Aluminum Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, have issued two folders describing 
Permite Resalum, a new aluminum coat- 
ing, and its uses. 
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NEWS ofthe 
GAS INDUSTRY 








Gas Sales of The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company 


The Annual Report of The Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company and Sub- 
sidiary Corporations, for the fiscal year 
ended December 31, 1931, shows total 
gas sales by the Company during the year 
of 215,133,032 therms. This is a decrease 
of 5.26 per cent as compared with 1930 
The effect of the general business situ 
ation was reflected in a reduction in sales 
of all classes. Temperature conditions, 
which have an influence on gas sales, wer« 
also adverse. The temperature excess 
above normal for the year averaged 4.8 
degrees per day. 

A new maximum one-hour send-out 
was established between 11.00 o’clock 
A. M. and 12.00 o’clock noon on Thanks 
giving Day, November 26, when 88,008 
therms were distributed. This represents 
an increase of 3.17 per cent over the pre- 
vious maximum one-hour send-out of 
85,304 therms. 


-~——_ — - 


New Extension, To Cost About 
$54,000, Will Be Ready 
in Spring 


Plans for the extension of its gas 
mains to Allentown at an expenditure of 
over $54,000 have been completed by 
Public Service Electric and Gas Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. Materials have been 
ordered and as soon as they arrive, work 
will be started so that gas will be avail- 
able in the Spring. 

Connecting with the Public Service 
gas distribution system at Allentown 
Road, Yardville, the new extension will 
necessitate the laying of 31,200 feet of 
pipe, ranging in size from two to six 
inches. It is estimated there will be ap- 
proximately 300 customers for the new 
service, 


—) 


Public Service Company of In- 
diana Effects Merger 


Merger of the Indiana Electric Cor- 
poration into the Public Service Com- 
pany of Indiana has been consummated, 
according to a recent announcement by 
Robert M. Feustel, president of Midland 
United Company, which controlled both 
companies. 

The merger is in line with the Midland 
United Company’s policy of simplifying 
the corporate structure of subsidiaries by 
merging companies into and 
stronger units. 

Combined annual operating revenue of 
the two companies during 1931 amounted 
to approximately $15,000,000. 


large r 


\s a result of the merger, the Public 
Service Company of Indiana will now 
serve 275 communities in central and 
southern Indiana, including Terre Haute, 
New Albany, Jeffersonville, Vincennes, 
New Castle, Columbus, Franklin, Shelby- 
ville, Connersville, Lafayette, Bedford, 
Bloomington, French Lick and West 
Baden with electricity or gas or both. 


eee +} — 
Approve Exercise of Franchise 
The New York Public Service Com- 
mission has approved the exercise of a 


franchise granted to the Keystone Gas 
Company, Inc., for the furnishing of gas 


in the village of Millport, Chemung 
County, and has also consented to the 
transter of a franchise granted by the 


village of Millport to the Consumers 
Natural Gas Company to the Keystone 
Gas Company. 

The Home Gas Company has a trans- 
mission line which conveys natural gas 
irom recently opened wells in Schuyler 
County. This transmission line passes 
near Millport and it will be necessary to 
construct about 10,000 feet of main to 
carry gas from the transmission line to 
the village. It is estimated that this will 

st about $7,087. 

It was stated that the company will 
begin the construction work early next 
spring. The Keystone Company owns a 
number of wells near Watkins and pur- 
chases gas from the Home Gas Company. 


—_———_4-_—___ 


Optional Rates Authorized for 
San Diego 


Tentative rate schedules, one based on 
natural and one on manufactured gas, 
have been authorized for the San Diego 
(Calif.) Consolidated Gas and Electric 
Company under the orders of the State 
Railroad Commission. These two rate 
schedules, which are optional with the 
company, were made effective March 1 
subject to amendment after further in- 
vestigation by the Commission. Under 
the present status the local company can 
therefore choose whether it prefers to 
supply manufactured or natural gas. 


—_#—— 


Authority Granted to Construct 


Gas Line 

The New York Public Service Com- 

ion has approved the exercise of 
frz lises granted to the Peoples Gas & 
Electric Company of Oswego, th 
Syracuse Lighting Company and the 
Fulton Fuel & Light Company for the 
furnishing of gas in the towns of Scriba, 


nis 






i 
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Convention Calendar 


March 
30 New Jersey Gas Association, 
Newark, N. J. Herbert E. 
Cliff, secretary. 
April 
8 Maryland Utilities Association 
annual convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md. D. 
FE. Kinnear, secretary. 

6-8 A.G.A. Distribution Conference, 
Tutweiler Hotel, sirming- 
ham, Ala. 

11-13 Mid-West Gas Association, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

13-15 Arizona Utilities Assn., Tucson, 
Ariz. 

26-28 Pennsylvania Gas Association, 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 

28-30 Missouri Association of Public 


Utilities, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. F. D. Beardslee, secretary. 
May 


3-5 Southern Gas Association, 
New Orleans, La. 
9-11 Natural Gas Convention, 


Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


June 
9-10 Canadian Gas’ Association, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Fort 
Gary Hotel. G. W. Allen, 
secretary. 
July 
7 Michigan Gas Association, an- 
nual convention, Mackinac 


Island, Mich. Albert’ G. 
Schroeder, secretary-treasurer. 


un 
' 
~ 


August 
23-26 Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, 
Wash. 
October 


10-14 American Gas Association, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 











Minetto, Schroeppel, Phoenix, Granby 
and Volney, Oswego County, and the 
towns of VanBuren and_ Lysander, 
Onondaga County. 

It is proposed to construct a transmis- 
sion pipe line from Syracuse through 
Baldwinsville, Fulton and other munici- 
palities to Oswego, including certain ter- 
ritory now served by the Syracuse Light- 
ing Company, the Baldwinsville Light & 
Heat Company, the Fulton Fuel & Light 
Company and the Peoples Gas & Elec- 
tric Company of Oswego, all of which 
are subsidiaries of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation. 


. to! ae 
Reduction in Gas Rates Planned 


New gas rate schedules are being pre- 
pared by the Northern Indiana Public 
Service Company which will mean a sav- 
ing of $160,000 annually to residential and 
commercial users in Hammond, East Chi- 
cago and Whiting, Ind. The schedules 
will be filed with the Indiana public serv- 
ice commission. Officials said they would 
be in line with recent reductions in gas 
rates made in the Calumet district. 
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A. G. A. Supporting Harry C. Abell for 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce 


Harry Clinton Abell of New Orleans, 
Louisiana, has been enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by the American Gas Association 
for re-election to the DIRECTORATE, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of the 
UNITED STATES of AMERICA to 
represent the Natural Resources Produc- 
tion Department. 

In addition to the wholehearted ap 
proval of President R. W. Gallagher, and 
the Executive Board of the American Gas 
Association, Mr. Abell’s candidacy for re- 
election has also received the endorsement 
of J. F. Owens, president of the National 
Electric Light Association, as well as that 
of Mr. Guy A. Richardson, president of 
the American Electric Railway Associa- 


tion. Some forty -odd additional endorse- 
ments from various associations and 
chambers of commerce have also been 
received. 


Mr. Abell has been a member of the 
Board of Directors of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce for the past two 
years, representing the Natural Resources 
Production Department. The exception- 
ally constructive manner in which he has 
fulfilled this position, together with his 
wide business experience and connections 
unquestionably merits his continuance as 
a Director of the Chamber. Mr. Abell is 
a convincing speaker. He is nationally 
minded and his training and experience 
admirably qualifies him for the specialized 
duties of the Natural Resources Produc- 
tion Department. 

In addition to two years experience as a 
director, Mr. Abell has served as a Na- 
tional Councillor in the Chamber. His 
business connections are many, and in- 
clude among others: Vice-President of 
the Electric Bond & Share Company, 
Vice-President and Director of the Elec- 
tric Power & Light Corporation, Presi- 
dent of the National Power & Light Com- 
pany, Vice-President of the New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., Chairman of the 
Board and Director of the Memphis 
Power & Light Company, Chairman of 
the Board and Director of the Memphis 
Street Railway Company, Chairman of 
the Board and Director of the West Ten- 
nessee Power & Light Company, and a 
Director in many other companies. 

For a number of years Mr. Abell has 
been an outstanding figure in the affairs 
of the American Gas Association and his 
efforts have contributed immeasurably 
toward the advancement of the gas in- 
dustry. 

Ordinarily, the election of the Direc- 
tors of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is highly competitive. In 
order to assure Mr. Abell’s re-election, it 
is essential that the endorsement of many 
of the National Councillors representing 
organization memberships in the Chamber 
be secured. 

All public utility executives are urged 
to secure Mr. Abell’s endorsement from 
the National Councillors representing 
Trade Associations and local Chambers 








Harry C. Abell 


of Commerce with which they have affili- 
It is suggested that these com- 
mitments be secured at once, as they will 
be decidedly more effective now than if 
secured later. 


ations. 


The annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States will be 
held in San Francisco beginning May 18, 
1932 

The American Association head- 
quarters, No. 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, will appreciate being advised 
of any endorsements secured for Mr. 
\bell’s re-election. 


Gas 


—_§o_— 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
Open West Coast Securities Offices 


Henry L. Doherty & Company an- 
nounce the formation of a Pacific Coast 
Division of Securities Sales offices with 
headquarters at San Francisco and branch 
offices in Los Angeles and Seattle. Bonar 
Russell, associated with leading banking 
and securities sales organizations on the 
West Coast for the past 20 years, has 
been appointed Pacific Coast Division 
Manager. 

Mr. Russell announces the appointment 
of Dean L. Weaver as manager of the 
Los Angeles branch and of Duncan 
Matthews, manager of the Seattle branch. 


The Henry L. Doherty & Company’s 
Securities Department is divided into 
three groups: The Pacific Coast, just 


formed, with headquarters at San Fran- 


cisco, the Mid-Western Division with 
headquarters at Kansas City, and the 
Eastern Division with headquarters at 


New York. 
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Consolidated of New York’s Quar- 
ter Century Club Holds Annual 


Dinner 


More than 1400 attended the 
eighth annuai dinner of the Quarter Cen- 
tury Club of the Consolidated Gas Com 
pany of New York and its affiliated com- 
panies at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Monday, Feb. 8. George B. Cortelyou, 
President of the company, presided, and 
other officials were took 
part in the program. 


persons 


present and 

A total of 403 new members were ad- 
mitted to the Quarter Century Club, the 
membership of which is limited to those 
who have completed twenty-five years or 
more of continuous service with the 
companies. This dinner was the first 
at which employees of the affiliated elec- 
tric and steam companies were present 

Two hundred and six medals and cita- 
tions for acts of conspicuous bravery and 
for saving human life were ‘ 
during the evening. 

Honor was also paid to a group of five 
men when Floyd L. Carlisle, Chairman of 
the Board of The New York Edison 
Company, presented special emblems to 
those employees who have more than 
fifty years of continuous service to their 
credit. Those honored were: Frank W. 
Smith, President of the New York Edison 
Company; F. L. Lambrecht, Auditor of 
Disbursements, Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany; Richard Shepard, Superintendent 
of Pavements and Permits, Consolidated 
Gas Company; Thomas Byrnes, Engineer, 
The Astoria Light Heat and Power Com- 
pany; and Henry Franz, Secretary, 
United States Mineral Wool Company, a 
subsidiary of the New York Steam Cor- 
poration. 

The Consolidated Gas Company Meri- 
torious Service Awards, consisting of 12 
silver medals, 113 bronze medals, and 40 
honorable mention certificates, were pre- 
sented by Frank W. Smith, the newly- 
elected President of the New York 
Edison Company. Forty-one McCarter 
Awards, made under the auspices of the 
American Gas Association for saving hu- 
man life by the prone pressure method of 
resuscitation, were presented by Oscar H. 
Fogg, Vice-president of the Consolidated 
Gas Company. Colonel John Stilwell, 
Vice-president of the Consolidated Gas 
Company, personally presented the Quar- 
ter Century Club buttons to the 403 new 
members 


presented 


—__—__ —__— 


Bring in Gas Well 


A gas well making about 2,000,000 
cubic feet daily was brought in on the 
Dr. W. M. Dickie townsite, Paola, Kansas, 
recently. The gas is being purchased by 
the Union Pacific Service Company, a 
subsidiary of the Cities Service Com- 
pany. 


(News continued on page 54) 
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THE LATEST PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 


‘Si Haraday 

















Permanent silence, low cost operation, long life, many exclusive features 
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GAS REFRIGERATOR 


...a revolutionary new Gas 
Refrigerator marking a notable forward step 
in efficient, dependable refrigeration service 


After many years of research, experiment and develop- 
ment, General Motors offers the new Faraday Gas 
Refrigerator as a new gas load building appliance to 
the Gas Industry of America. Here’s a new and differ- 
ent refrigerator. It is distinctive because its operation 
is based on a practical application of the principle of 
refrigeration by absorption through use of a solid ab- 
sorbent . . . discovered by Michael Faraday more than 
a century ago. 

The principle of the Faraday Gas Refrigera- 
tor is a marvel of simplicity. Yet it establishes a 
new standard for efficient, dependable, and eco- 
nomical service in refrigeration . . . a logical 
result of its many new and advanced features in 
design and construction. Some of these impor- 

















tant improvements are indicated in the illustration on 
the opposite page. There are many more. 

The Faraday Gas Refrigerator is a product of General 
Motors Corporation, one of the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of fine mechanical products. This in itself isanim- 
portant consideration. It is now being manufactured in 
limited quantities and distributed through Gas Utility 
organizations. Its distribution will be extended just as 
rapidly as the capacity of the factory is increased. 

In the meantime, we invite you to write us for 
facts about the Faraday Gas Refrigerator—for 
details of plans for its distribution—for anout- 
line of how we are prepared to cooperate with 
Gas Utility organizations in the way of advertis- 














ing, sales helps, and business building service. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Rules 
On State Authority 


A state public service commission may 
exercise greater than normal authority 
over interstate supply of natural gas if 
there be a close corporate relationship 
between the interstate enterprise and the 
local distributing company. This is clear- 
ly the significance of the decision on 
February 29 of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
in the case of the Kansas Public Service 
Commission vs. certain subsidiaries of 
the Cities Service Company. In this case 
the Federal Supreme Court was asked to 
rule on the validity of orders from state 
authorities which demanded information 
regarding the basis on which a local dis- 
tributing company was charged a certain 
price at the city limits by the pipe line 
company. The lower court had ruled 
that the State Commission had the right 
to question this prevailing rate of 40 cents 
per M. The Supreme Court supports this 
view. One of the most significant parts 
of the opinion delivered by Mr. Justice 
Roberts and concurred in by all of the 
Court is the following paragraph. 

Having in mind the affiliation of buyer 
and seller and the unity of control thus 
engendered, we think the position of the 
appellees is sound, and that the court be- 
low was right in holding that if appel- 
lant desired an increase of rates it was 
bound to offer satisfactory evidence with 
respect to all the costs which entered into 
the ascertainment of a reasonable rate. 
Those in control of the situation have 
combined the interstate carriage of the 
commodity with its local distribution in 
what is in practical effect one organiza- 
tion. There is an absence of arms’ length 
bargaining between the two corporate en- 
tities involved, and of all the elements 
which ordinarily go to fix market value. 
The opportunity exists for one member of 
the combination to charge the other an 
unreasonable rate for the gas furnished 
and thus to make such unfair charge in 
part the basis of the retail rate. The 
State authority whose powers are invoked 
to fix a reasonable rate is certainly en- 
titled to be informed whether advantage 
had been taken of the situation to put 
an unreasonable burden upon the dis- 
tributing company, and the mere fact that 
the charge is made for an interstate serv- 
ice does not constrain the Commission to 
desist from all inquiry as to its fairness. 


aes eee 
Oklahoma to Lower Gas Rates 


Decidedly lower gas rates are forecast 
by Chairman Paul A. Walker of the Cor- 
poration Commission of Oklahoma, fol- 
lowing a series of hearings regarding 
rates charged by the Lone Star Gas Co 
in 26 cities of that state. The present 
average rate to the customers is said by 
the Chairman to be 75 cents per M, with 
the rate at the point of delivery by pipe 
lines to the city gate of 40 cents per M. 
The Chairman forecasts the two rates will 
be made 62 cents and 28 cents respective- 
ly. This is the group of companies against 
which Governor Murray sought recently 
to enforce an ouster suit on the ground 








New Jersey Gas Association Plans 
Fine Program 


The New Jersey Gas Association will 
hold its annual convention on Wednes- 
day, March 30, at the Public Service 
Auditorium, Newark, -New Jersey. 

The morning session of this one day 
meeting will include addresses by Louis 
Stoecker, president of the Association, 
and Alexander Forward, managing di- 
rector of the American Gas Association. 
This will be followed by an address on 
customers service by a nationally known 
leader in this field. Harry Ellis, of Pub- 
lic’ Service Electric and Gas Company, 
will then describe an interesting engineer- 
ing project in connection with the lay- 
ing of a submarine cable. The morn- 
ing session will be concluded with an ad- 
dress on home service work by Mrs. A. 
Mixter of the Hartford Gas Company. 

During the afternoon session E. D. 
Milener, secretary of the American Gas 
Association Committee on Industrial Gas 
Research, will discuss some of the re- 
cent activities of his committee. H. P. 
Morehouse, chairman of the New Jersey 
Gas Association Industrial and House 
Heating Committee, will describe a new 
pocket manual prepared by his committee 
for house heating engineers. C. E. Bart- 
lett, president of the Bartlett Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will present an address 
on merchandising water heaters. A pa- 
per on a technical subject yet to be se- 
lected will then be presented, followed 
by a presentation by Dr. W. T. Reed 
dean of Rutgers University, who will 
summarize the gas research work done at 
the University during the year under the 
auspices of the Association’s research 
fellowship. 





that it was violating anti-trust laws of the 
state. The ouster suit was dismissed in 
the courts recently. 


—_—_—_-—__—__ 


Recognition Granted Gas Com- 
pany in Indiana 


The Indiana public service commission 
has issued an order establishing the 
Indiana Gas Distribution Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, as a public utility in 
Indiana, 

The company owns a pipe line from the 
Illinois state line to near Muncie and 
proposes to operate in Vermilion, Parke, 
Putnam, Hendricks and Boone counties 
according to its petition asking for recog- 
nition. 

Granting of the petition places the com- 
pany in a position to provide a natural 
gas supply to communities through which 
the pipe line runs. 

The Columbia Gas organization has 
agreed not to operate within Marion 
county, which is virtually Indianapolis, 
without first obtaining consent of the 
city utility district trustees, the board of 
public works and the county commis- 
sioners, 
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Earnings of United Gas Improve- 
ment Co. 


The United Gas Improvement Company 
in a comparative income statement for 
the years 1930 and 1931, shows total in- 
come from dividends, interest and miscel- 
laneous sources for the year 1931 of $37,- 
914,976.65, an increase of 4.7% over the 
previous year. After providing for ex- 
penses, interest and taxes, net income 
available for dividends amounted to $34,- 
750,115.39, an increase of 5.9%. Divi- 
dends paid on the $5.00 dividend preferred 
stock were $3,749,366.92, and on the com- 
mon stock $27,905,308.80, or $1.20 per 
share, leaving a balance transferred to 
surplus of $3,095,439.67. Earned surplus 
December 31, 1931, amounted to $68,585,- 
160.87. 

Mr. John E. Zimmermann, president of 
the company, points out that the state- 
ment is an income statement and there- 
fore does not include the company’s pro- 
portionate interest in undistributed earn- 
ings of subsidiary companies, but that 
such earnings will be reflected in the com- 
bined earnings statement of The United 
Gas Improvement Company and_ sub- 
sidiary companies to be included in the 
annual report, which will be mailed to 
stockholders about April 1, 1932. 


—_—_—_ 


Chicago Chemical Center 


The first step in the establishment’ of 
a great chemical center in Chicago was 
taken January 30, when officers of the 
Chicago Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society signed a 5-year renewal lease 
for facilities in the Midland Building, one 
of Chicago’s modern office structures, 22 
stories high, centrally located. | 

This lease gives members of the Chi- 
cago Section of the American Chemical 
Society the use of the Midland Club 
quarters for meetings. 

At the same time the members of the 
Chicago Chemists Club took over club 
quarters on one floor of the building. 

The Chemists Club lease gives members 
the right to use the Midland Club facili- 
ties at all times, as well as their own. 
The Chemists Club will be able to furnish 
regular club accommodations, including 
dining service and sleeping quarters. 

Several chemical companies now have 
their Chicago quarters in the building 
and efforts are being made to rent space 
to other companies allied with the chem- 
ical industries, inasmuch as the chemical 
atmosphere prevailing makes the building 
particularly suitable for such tenants. 
Change of name of the building to “The 
Chemical Center” is contemplated. 


onsale 
Declare Dividend 


The Board of Directors of the West 
Ohio Gas Company has declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and three 
quarters per cent on the outstanding Pre- 
ferred Stock of the Company, payable 
March 1, 1932, to stockholders of record 
February 15, 1932. 
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New York Official Comment 
On Appliance Selling 


The selling of appliances by a public 
utility company may be important as a 
service to the patrons. This conclusion 
is clearly recognized in a report released 
during February by the Public Service 
Commission of New York State. The 
generalization is, however, qualified by 
several important comments by Chairman 
Milo R. Maltbie whose summary is the 
basis of the commission action. 

Separate bills for appliances should be 
rendered, or for any other service than 
the gas or electric. This conclusion is 
reached because Chairman Maltbie also 
concludes that a public utility company 
has no right to discontinue service be- 
cause merchandise bills are not paid, al- 
though it may have the right to exercise 
such privilege when bills for gas or elec- 
tric service remain unpaid beyond author- 
ized periods. Beyond these general con- 
clusions, which apparently are accepted by 
the commission, it is clear that it is not 
the intent of this supervisory body to in- 
ject further orders at the present time. 
The trend of their thought and the prob- 
ability as to later findings can, however, 
be inferred from the following portions 
of the statement which was released. 

After reviewing several court opinions 
on the subject, Chairman Maltbie’s re- 
port states: “While in no way holding 
that this Commission has judicial power 
to determine whether any certain corpo- 
ration is empowered under its charter to 
deal in appliances, yet for the purpose 
of this proceeding it must, under the de- 
cisions, be held that gas corporations, 
electric corporations or gas and electric 
corporations are authorized to deal in 
both gas and electric equipment when 
such a business is reasonably carried on 
for the purpose of promoting the use of 
gas or electricity.” 

“The record shows, in some instances,” 
says the report, “that utilities have with- 
drawn from the merchandising business 
where private agencies were performing 
every service that was required; and in 
other instances arrangements have been 
made between the utilities and the dealers 
for full cooperation, resulting in a mini- 
mum amount of work to be done by the 
utilities.” 

In a discussion of the accounting 
methods to be followed by utilities in 
conducting a merchandise business the 
report says: “It may be that the ac- 
counting system now in force does not 
produce or call for sufficient details to 
obtain an accurate financial statement; 
but if it is not possible to secure one or 
devise a system of accounting which will 
produce it, a serious question arises as 
to whether utilities should be allowed to 
conduct a business which is not necessary 
to the supply of gas and electricity and 
for which the profits or losses therefrom 
can not be determined. 


“If the business were conducted by a 
separate corporation as in the case of 
at least one company under the jurisdic- 
tion of this Commission, the profits or 


losses would be shown; and it may be 
desirable that all merchandising business 
should be conducted if in no other way 
can true costs be determined. 

“However, it does not seem reasonable 
at this stage to assume that a true finan- 
cial statement can not be obtained from 
utilities who do a merchandising busi- 
ness; and until further efforts have 
been made in this direction and failure 
is found to be unavoidable it seems un- 
necessary to discuss what course should 
be followed when, if ever, it develops 
that only by the institution of a sepa- 
rate corporation will it be possible to 
secure a full and complete statement m 
revenues and expenses for utility mer- 
chandising. 

“Until more definite information is 
available and the facts established, such 
as would be provided by a proper account- 
ing system, I recommend that no ruling 
be made as to the disposition of the profit 
or loss,” continues Chairman Maltbie’s 
opinion. “There is one point, however, 
which is reasonably clear, namely, that 
the losses should not be capitalized and, 
conversely, that there is no basis for de- 
ducting profits from capitalization.” 

It is pointed out that it has been the 
practice of many utilities to include in 
their bills for gas and electricity amounts 
due the company for appliances or wiring 
service and that the Commission has re- 
ceived complaints that in some instances 
corporations have threatened to discon- 
tinue service unless payments for appli- 
ances were made. 

“A public service corporation has no 
right to discontinue service because mer- 
chandising bills are not paid,” says the 
report. “Its authority in this direction is 
strictly limited and neglect to pay install- 
ments due on apparatus for appliances de- 
livered is no ground for disconnection 
of service.” 


———_>_____ 


Cities Service Monthly Earnings 
Continue Increase Started Last 
June 


Cities Service Company in December 
again showed a substantial increase in 
earnings over the previous month. Since 
June, the company’s monthly earnings 
have steadily gained, and net to common 
stock and reserves for December was 
44% higher than for November, and an 


‘increase of 293% over June. 


In the thirty days ended January 15, 
1932, the number of holders of Cities 
Service Company Common stock in- 
creased 5,925, bringing the total to 518,- 
299, a gain of more than 79,000 for 1931. 

In December, Cities Service Company’s 
public utility subsidiaries showed an in- 
crease in both gross and net earnings 
over November. Net earnings for the 
calendar year of 1931 were within 4.3% 
of those for 1930, which was the banner 
year for the Cities Service organization. 
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Gas Utility Revenues Down 5 Per- 
cent in 1931 


Revenues of manufactured and natural 
gas utilities aggregated $649,019,772 dur- 
ing 1931, as compared with $682,353,203 
during the preceding year, a decline of 5 
per cent, according to reports from com- 
panies representing nearly 90 per cent of 
the utility distribution of manufactured 
and natural gas, it was announced recently 
by Paul Ryan, Chief Statistician of the 
American Gas Association. 

The manufactured gas companies re- 
ported revenues of $373,225,622 for the 
year, a drop of 2.8 per cent from a year 
ago, while revenues of the natural gas 
concerns totaled $275,794,150 or approxi- 
mately 8 per cent less than for the year 
1930. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported for 
1931 totaled 349,146,454,000 cubic feet, a 
decline of 2.6 per cent, while natural gas 
sales for the year were 678,433,837,000 
cubic feet, a drop of 9 per cent. Natural 
gas sales for industrial purposes declined 
from 230,830,346,000 cubic feet in 1930 to 
202,957,869,000 cubic feet in 1931 a drop 
of approximately 12 per cent. 

For comparison with other fuels, the 
production of bituminous coal during 
1931 declined by nearly 18 per cent from 
the preceding year, anthracite coal produc- 
tion dropped more than 15 per cent, crude 
petroleum output was down 5 per cent, 
coke production down nearly 30 per cent, 
while the production of electric power de- 
clined by 4 per cent. 

These economic adjustments charac 
terizing most of the basic fuel industries 
were reflected in the production policies 
of the manufactured gas companies dur- 
ing 1931. The declining trend in the 
production of water gas continued, out- 
put averaging more than 8 per cent un 
der the previous year. While the quan- 
tities of coke oven gas produced in plants 
owned by gas utilities increased by nearly 
8 per cent, rising from 48,640,015,000 
cubic feet in 1930 to 52,312,827,000 
cubic feet in 1931, the volume of coke oven 
gas purchased from sources outside the 
industry, such as merchant coke and stee! 
companies, fell from 111,068,992,000 cubic 
feet in 1930 to 102,773,607,000 cubic feet 
in 1931, a decline of 7.5 per cent. 


A significant feature of natural ga. 
utilization is indicated by the fact that 
while the total production of electric 
power during 1931 declined by 4 per cent 
from the previous year, the use of natu- 
ral gas for the generation of electric 
power revealed a marked increase. Con- 
sumption of all other fuels by the elec- 
tric industry decreased considerably dur- 
ing the year, and the production of hydro- 
electric energy dropped 7 per cent, but 
the use of natural gas by electric utili- 
ties during 1931 increased 15 per cent as 
compared with the previous year. 


—_——_@——__ 


Answer to Starbuck Rebus:— 
“High pressure selling is on its last 
legs.” 
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Proposal for Standard Manhole 
Frames and Covers 


A proposal for an American Standard 
for manhole frames and covers contain- 
taining recommendations for 13 types 
of frames and seven types of covers to 
replace the thousands of types now in use 
has just been published by the American 
Standards Association, 29 West 39th St., 
New York. The demand for innumerable, 
different designs and sizes of openings for 
manholes by the various public utilities 
and municipal supply departments which 
make use of manholes for their under- 
ground pipes and lines has caused man) 
difficulties in manufacture and replace- 
ment of manhole frames and covers. The 
present concerted effort to standardize on 
a few sizes and styles is the result ot 
these difficulties. Since 1924 a technical 
committee has been working on the sub 
ject under the procedure of the American 
Standards Association, going through a 
long process of elimination, selection, and 
re-design. 

The committee, of which American Gas 
Association is a member, is now circulat- 
ing a questionnaire to all those concerned 
with the production and use of manhole 
frames and covers to determine whether: 
producers and users find the recommenda- 
tions satisfactory or whether they wish to 
make suggestions for changes. 

The proposed standard includes draw- 
ings showing designs and dimensions for 
the 13 types of manhole frames and the 
seven types of manhole covers which are 
recommended. It is believed that this 
limited number of frames and covers wil 
meet the present requirements of the var- 
ious utilities concerned. 

The draft also includes specifications 
for hydrant and service valve boxes. Spe- 
cifications are given for the gray-iron and 
carbon-steel castings to be used in the 
manufacture of manhole frames, covers, 
and boxes. Standard methods of test are 
provided by which both manufacturers 
and purchasers can determine complianc« 
with the specifications. 

-- a 





Take Over Gas Company 


The United Companies of Abilene 
Kansas, a holding concern for public 
utilities operating in Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, have taken over th 
Colorado Gas & Utilities Company 
Lamar, Colorado,’ owners of gas wells 
in Stevens county, Kansas, and serving 
Lamar and many cities with natural gas 
H. L. Salter is the Lamar manager. The 
officers of the United are C. L. Brown, 
president; L. O. Verckler, executive vice 
president ; W. S. Morrison, operating 
vice president; H. R. Rhorer, secretary- 
treasurer. 

————p —— — - 


Contract for Natural Gas 
The Ohio Oil Company was given 


contract to serve Craig, Colorado, with 
natural gas, saying that it could get the 
gas from the Craig structure nearby and 
its first test well came in when only 1,70 
feet deep, yielding 68 million cubic feet 
of gas daily. 


Bureau of Standards Publications 
of Interest to the Gas Man 


Copies of the following publications of 
the Bureau of Standards may be obtained, 
at the prices indicated, from the Swper- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Orders should be sent direct to the Su- 
perintendent of Documents and not to the 
Bureau of Standards. Remittances should 
be included with the order in the form of 
cash, postal money order, or coupons sold 
by the Superintendent of Documents in 
sheets of 20 for $1. Stamps are not ac- 
ceptable. 

Order by number only, thus RP348. 


RP350. Thermomagnetic Investigation 
of Tempering of Quenched 0.75 Per 
Cent Carbon Sieel..... G. A. Ellinger 


This paper describes a study of the 
tempering of a water-quenched 0.75 per 
cent carbon steel, thermomagnetic analy- 
sis being used as a method for revealing 
magnetic changes in this material upon 
heating to, and holding constant at, cer- 
tain selected temperatures. The progress 
of the decomposition of the various con- 
stituents of hardened steel, as well as the 
condition of the carbon in the original 
constituents and their decomposition prod- 
ucts, was followed by means of these 
magnetic changes. 11 pp. Price, 10 cents. 


RP354. The Passage of Gas Through 
the Walls of Pyrometer Protection 
Tubes at High Temperatures 

William F. Roeser 


After a brief discussion of the con- 
tamination of thermocouples resulting 
from the use of tubes which are not gas- 
tight, the results of the measurements of 
the rate of passage of air through 36 
tubes of refractory porcelain (11 differ- 
ent classes), 2 of fused silica, 1 of pyrex 
glass, 2 of alundum, and 15 of metal are 
given for various temperatures which the 
tubes would withstand without noticeable 
leformation. Methods of testing are de- 
scribed, and a very brief discussion given 
f the processes by which air may pass 
through the tube walls. The results also 
indicate the degree by vacuum obtainable 
in porcelain tubes at 1,400° C. The new 
type of refractory porcelain tubes was de- 
cidedly superior to the older types of por- 
celain tubes. Price, 5 cents. 


RP357. Aqueous Solutions of Ethylene 
Glycol, Glycerine, and Sodium Silicate 
as Quenching Media for Steels 

Thomas E. Hamill 


‘his paper reports a study of the 
enching characteristics of aqueous so- 
lutions of ethylene glycol, glycerine, and 
sodium silicate. Cooling curves were de- 
termined on small cylinders of high-car- 
bon steel quenched in these solutions. The 
effect of temperature and of concentra- 
tion was also studied. The characteris- 
tics of the cooling curves and a study-of 
the hardnesses and structures produced in- 
dicate that certain sodium silicate solutions 
may be useful for obtaining cooling rates 
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between those of water and of oil. The 
results obtained with ethylene glycol and 
glycerine indicate that their solutions do 
not give reproducible cooling curves and, 
therefore, may not be particularly useful 
as quenching media. 22 pp. Price, 15 
cents. 


RP359. Soil Corrosion Studies: Non- 
ferrous Metals and Alloys, Metallic 
Coatings, and Specially Prepared Fer- 
rous Pipes Removed in 1930 

K. H. Logan 


This paper presents the results of the 
examination of specimens of non-ferrous 
materials and metallic protective coatings 
removed from 45 soils after  ex- 
posure from four to six years. Included 
in the test were specimens of copper and 
brass pipe, cast and forged brass fittings, 
galvanized pipe and sheet steel, lead sheet, 
lead coated pipe, and lead coated and gal- 
vanized bolts. Data on the rates of cor- 
rosion of steel pipe are also presented as 
a basis for comparison. The nonferrous 
metals tested were found to resist cor- 
rosion somewhat better than steel, but 
they were not unaffected by soil action. 21 
pp. Price, 10 cents. 


RP362. The Hydrolysis of Chestnut and 
Quebracho Tanned Leathers by Sul- 
pherec @ctd. .........+ E. L. Wallace 


Samples of leather tanned with chestnut 
and with quebracho extracts, to which 
sulphuric acid had been added, were hy- 
drolyzed by heating with water at 60° C., 
for 18 hours and the total nitrogen in the 
solution determined. Similar samples of 
leather which had been aged were digested 
with water at room temperature (25° 
C.) and the total nitrogen in the solu- 
tion determined. The degree of hydrol- 
ysis was found to be an approximate 
measure of the deterioration caused by 
sulphuric acid as determined by strength 
tests on new and aged samples of leather. 

The results of the hydrolysis tests on 
both freshly prepared and aged leathers 
showed that quebracho-tanned leather was 
more resistant to deterioration by sul- 
phuric acid than chestnut-tanned leather. 
10 pp. Price, 5 cents. 


RP363. Correlation of Certain Soil 
Characteristics with Pipe Line Cor- 
IR ee tooo ke a I. A. Denison 


Corrosion experienced in the operation 
ci a group of pipe lines in Ohio was 
found to be related to the kinds of soil 
which occur along a 32-mile section of 
the lines. Corrosive areas were satisfac- 
torily defined by comparing the percent- 
age of pipe replaced in 1,000-foot inter- 
vals with values obtained from several 
laboratory tests carried out on samples of 
the soils. The tests employed were total 
acidity, pH in potassium chloride, and 
corrosion of a steel disk in moist soil. 
The methods employed may find applica- 
tion in locating corrosive areas in certain 
regions where acid soils occur. Further 
studies, however, are desirable in order 
to establish the application and limita- 
tions of the methods. 12 pp. Price, 5 
cents. 


(News continued on page 58) 
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_.-vWthration, shock, 
stresses trom traffic 
and other french 
pressures must be 
successfully met 


he gas main that is placed in service today is requir- 

ed to meet conditions far more severe than ever 
existed before. Demands are imposed that put to test 
every quality in the pipe material; and pipe must be 


specially made to answer them. 


Strength to resist vibrations, shocks, and higher pressures 
—ductility to endure the hardships of installation and of 
service—joints that hold tight under strains—corrosion 
resistance to minimize deterioration from active agents 
—are advantages that must be inherent in the material, 


and to a much greater degree than in former years. 


NATIONAL Gas Pipe is made with each of these re- 
quirements constantly in mind. Nothing short of the 
finest materials, skilled workmanship, and expert super- 
vision is applied to every length of pipe for this impor- 
tant service. NATIONAL is truly modern pipe for 


modern gas systems and now, as always— 


America’s Preferred Pipe for Gas Lines 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 
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Proposed Valve Dimensions 


The Center-to-Face dimensions for fer- 
rous flanged valves recently developed 
and approved by the Manufacturers 
Standardization Society of the Valve and 
Fittings Industry as standard practice 
have been tentatively recommended for 
adoption as an American Standard by 
Subcommittee No. 5 of the Sectional Com- 
mittee on the Standardization of Pipe 
Flanges and Fittings. This proposal sets 
forth the center-to-face dimensions of 
Cast Iron and Steel Flanged Valves of 
the wedge gate, globe and angle types, 
several pressures and over a considerable 
range of sizes. When adopted this stand- 
ard should be of real value to industry 
as it will facilitate considerably the re- 
placement of valves in existing piping sys- 
tems. 

A complete list of the valves included 
is as follows: 


Flanged Wedge Gate Valves 
Cast Iron 


EES Ree Pere eC ee ae 2 to 24 inch 
NS en cages nsw 2 to 24 inch 
Steel 
Nay Pe Ar 2 to 24 inch 
MRT Cia aiaic'a's sa acvowea ee 2 to 12 inch 
a te Vi dak «ds cnetee ® 4 to 24 inch 
CS i tong 1 to 24 inch 
ME cc). . waeta xs ocaes 3 to 24 inch 
MT ree ve ki een wwe 1 to 12 inch 
Flanged Globe Valves 
Cast Iron 
GNU ed gees 2 to 6 inch 
Steel 
SE ae ae 2 to 6 inch 
RRM ai alba te ies 0% 4to 8 inch 
A as cutee eka tes <> 04 Y% to 8 inch 
DI gs Se apo ena s4ue 3 to 8 inch 
EERE pal appar 1 to 8 inch 
Flanged Angle Valves 
Cast Iron 
MS ny china cn. «cad oe 2 to 6 inch 
Steel 
BE ek: acid ctma «we mere 2 to 6 inca 
EERE RES a es emai 4to 8 inc 
cd cal vinax daa hems % to 8 inch 
Sn ad when cn ok bla oe 3 to 8 inch 
IR as nh aie & Sole dled ad 1 to 8 inch 


This tentative proposal is now being 
distributed to a large number of inter- 
ested firms and individuals for criticism 
and comment and after receipt of these 
comments the Subcommittee will formu- 
late a definite recommendation for sub- 
mittal to the Sectional Committee. 


Requests for more detailed information 
concerning this proposal should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. C. B. LePage, Assistant 
Secretary, ASME, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEW 








Proceedings 
Third International Conference on 
Bituminous Coal 


Published by Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1932. Two 
volumes, 900 pages each, 6 x 9 inches, 
bound in full cloth, with numerous illus- 
trations. Price $15, postage prepaid. 

The two volumes of Proceedings of 
the Third International Conference on 
Bituminous Coal held in Pittsburgh, No- 
vember, 1931, contain the complete text 
of all papers together with the many 
valuable and illuminating discussions. 
The formal written discussions prepared 
in advance are supplemented by contri- 
butions from the chairmen and delegates 
who are recognized authorities in their 
respective fields. The Coal Conference 
Proceedings are regarded throughout the 
world as standard reference books on 
fuel technology and should be of in- 
terest to many gas men. 

Address all communications concern- 
ing the purchase of the Proceedings to 
L. J. Moore, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, U. S. 
A. 


se 


The Effect of the Products of 
Combustion on 
The Shrinkage of Metal in the Brass 
Industry 


Engineering Research Bulletin, Number 
22, University of Michigan. By C. Upthe- 
grove and A. J. Hersig. 66 pages—De- 
cember, 1931. One dollar. 

The investigation reported in this 
Bulletin covers studies made of the ef- 
fect of the products of combustion and 
of fluxes on the shrinkage of metal in 
the melting of simple and complex 
brasses. The conditions of furnace at- 
mosphere and temperatures and the 
composition of the metal were found to 
be the factors largely controlling the 
shrinkage. 

Shrinkage in the melting operation oc- 
curs either by volatilization or by oxida- 
tion of the alloying constituents. In the 
first case, the loss is through the stack, 
while in the second, it is represented as 
dross or skimmings. Whether or not the 
loss is primarily by volatilization or by 
oxidation will be determined by the com- 
position of the metal and by the nature 
of the furnace atmospheres. In the 





melting of metals in which volatilization 
losses predominate, a slightly oxidizing 
atmosphere may be used to provide pro- 
tective crusts which will result in a 
lowering of the metal shrinkage. In the 
melting of metals in which the oxidizing 
losses predominate, the neutral or re- 
ducing atmospheres may be used to 
bring about the minimum shrinkage. 

The use of fluxes as a means of bower- 
ing the metal shrinkage must be based 
on the same considerations as hold for 
the lowering of metal shrinkage by 
furnace-atmosphere control. A _ flux 
showing very satisfactory results in pro- 
ducing a lowering of the metal shrink- 
age is developed. 
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New Catalog on Republic Electric 
Weld Line Pipe and Casing 


Republic Steel Corporation, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, have just issued an attractive 
36 page catalog, printed in three colors, 
on Republic Electric Weld Line Pipe and 
Casing. This book contains interesting 
information describing the painstaking 
care which goes into the progressive proc- 
esses of making Republic Electric Weld 
Line Pipe and Casing. In addition, tables 
showing weight, diameter, wall thickness 
and mill test standards as well as infor- 
mation on threads and couplings are given. 
An authentic table of safe working pres- 
sures with various safety factors is also 
contained. Photographs illustrate the 
various processes. 

Copies of this catalog can be obtained 
from the Republic Steel Corporation 
when requests are made on business let- 
terheads. 


east oto 


Booklet Issued by General Re- 
fractories Co. 


The General Refractories Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. has put into booklet 
form an article reprinted from the 
December issue of Mining and Metal- 
lurgy, entitled “New Developments in 
Unburned Magnesite Brick for the Metal- 
lurgical Industry.” They point out that 
Ritex Magnesite Brick is the result of the 
developments outlined in the article. 

Copies of this booklet can be obtained 
upon request. 
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Never has machinery been subjected to such thorough investigation, such critical comparison of value, as today. 
Under this searching scrutiny the inherent value of the Cleveland Baby Digger is more apparent than ever before. 





Your Investment will be Governed Primarily by 


1. General Adaptability to Your Work 


The Baby Digger: |s extremely small — only 57 % inches 
wide overall ® Is extremely light—weighing but a little 
over 4 tons, with the weight concentrated close to the 
ground ® Is quickly transported — on its special pneumatic 
tired trailer, complying with all city ordinances ® Covers 
your entire digging range. Standard digging widths are 
from 10 to 23% inches. Digs 5’ 6”’ deep. (Intermediate 
width quickly secured by auxiliary cutters or by selection of 
any of 5 different bucket sizes) ® Is simple and flexible in 
operation, having wide range of speeds and a minimum of 
operating levers. Note—The operator can see the digging 
action as well as all parts of the machine ® Is powerful 
and fast. In every sense a real trencher, it admits no super- 
ior for ability to dig hard ground nor for speed of digging. 


2. Cost of Operation 


The Baby Digger: |s quality built. No tougher materials 
are obtainable than those assembled into this machine. 
Completely equipped with anti-friction bearings. All major 
drives are enclosed and run in oil, etc. ® Shafts are special 
alloy steel, heat treated, turned and ground ® Has unit- 
type construction. All units independent of each other, 
making them very accessible and preventing misalign- 
ment © Has wheel-type digging mechanism. Minimum mov- 
ing parts and joints combined with rigidity and great 
strength. Has vibration-proof electric-welded frame and 
boom ® Has very low fuel consumption. Savings on gaso- 
line are surprising when considered over a year's time ® 
Requires minimum of labor for right-of-way, moving and 
general operation. 


Consider the Baby Digger from the viewpoint of an engineer, superintendent, foreman 
©’ operator, its practical value and economy for Gas Distribution Work is evident. You 
owe it to yourself to obtain complete details which are available without obligation. 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


‘Pioneers of the Small Trencher’’ 


20100 ST. CLAIR AVENUE 


.CLEVELAND, OHIO 


e CLEVELAND 
BABY DIGGER 
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Personals 











C. S. Bagg, General Manager of the 
Montreal Light Heat & Power Consoli- 
dated since early in 1929, was appointed 
Vice-President. Mr. Bagg has been 
identified with the Company in various 
executive and official capacities for the 
past 25 years. He will continue in thc 
capacity of General Manager with the 
additional office of Vice-President. 


W. H. Spencer, B. Sc., M. E., E. E., 
who has been acting as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Montreal Light Heat & Power 
Consolidated for some time, during 
which period he supervised accident pre- 
vention work, will now specialize in 
safety engineering. Mr. Spencer, who 
was formerly identified with the Elec- 
trical Engineering Division of the Com- 
pany, is a graduate of McGill Univer- 
sity in electrical and mechanical engi- 
neering and is particularly fitted by 
training and avocation to wundertak« 
this work. 


C. C. Parkes was recently appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Montreal Light 
Heat & Power Consolidated. Mr. 
Parkes began his career with the Com- 
pany in 1912 as a junior clerk. He served 
with the Sth Pioneer Battalion from 
1915 to 1919 and enjoyed the distinction 
of being the youngest company ser- 
geant-major in the Canadian forces, be- 
ing at the time 18 years of age. 

Upon his return in 1919 he was con- 
nected with the New Business Depart- 
ment and for the past year has been 
associated with the Executive Depart- 
ment. 

Although a young man, Mr. Parkes 
has seen considerable service with the 
Company and the appointment has been 
accorded in recognition of experience 
and merit. 


Bruno Rahn, chief engineer of the 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co., has been ap- 
pointed general manager, according to 
an announcement made following the 
annual stockholders’ meeting. 

Officers re-elected were: President, R. 
B. Brown; vice president and secretary 
and treasurer, Ewald Haase; assistant 
secretary-treasurers, Louis T. Smith 
and Robert J. Johnson. All directors 
were re-elected. For the present Mr. 
Rahn retains his position of chief engi- 
neer. 


Edward P. Gosling, vice-president and 
general manager of the Laclede Power 
& Light Co., succeeds George B. Evans 
as president of the Laclede Gas Light 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Gosling was 
formerly vice-president and genera! 
manager of the Newport Electric Corp. 
of Newport, R. I. 


H. H. Whiteside has been placed in 
charge of the newly established Build- 
ers Service Department of the Seattle 
Gas Company, Seattle, Washington. 





Floyd L. Carlisle was elected Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
at the organization meeting of trustees 
on February 25. He is the first man to 
hold this office since 1914, when the title 
lapsed with the resignation of the late 
Harrison E. Gawtry. Mr. Gawtry was the 
Company’s first President, and the only 
other person to have held the rank of 
Chairman, 

At the meeting, George B. Cortelyou 
was re-elected President for his twenty- 
fourth term. He will continue as the oper- 
ating head of the Consolidated System. 

Mr. Carlisle was elected a director of 





Floyd L. Carlisle 


the New York Edison Company, a Con- 
solidated Gas Company subsidiary, on 
May 27, 1930; a trustee of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company on May 29, 1930, and 
Chairman of the Edison Company’s Board 
on February 18, 1931. 

He is Chairman of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corporation, which controls the 
Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern Power Cor- 
poration; the Frontier Corporation, and 
the Mohawk Hudson Power Corporation, 
which controls the New York Power and 
Light Corporation, Eastern New York 
Utilities Corporation, Syracuse Lighting 
Company, Utica Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, and Cortland County Traction Com- 
pany. 

Born in Watertown, N. Y., on March 
5, 1881, and graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1903, Mr. Carlisle first became 
a lawyer, practicing in his brother’s firm 
at Watertown; in 1910 he became a bank- 
er by carrying out a merger of two Wa- 
tertown banks, and as a bank president 
became interested in water power, enter- 
ing that field by heading a syndicate 
which secured control of the St. Regis 
Paper Company in 1916. 

The paper business was advanced, but 
the increasing efforts toward the devel- 
opment of water power resulted in the 
formation of the Northeastern Power 
Corporation, in which the Carlisle hold- 
ings were consolidated in 1926. 

Mr. Carlisle became a director of the 
Nationa] City Bank in April, 1930, and 
later was elected a director of the United 
Corporation. 
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Mr. Carlisle is also a director in more 
than twenty-five other public utility, 
financial, and paper organizations, as well 
as head of the firm of F. L. Carlisle & Co. 


George Ostlund has been appointed 
General Sales Manager of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York. Mr. 
Ostlund, who for the past two years has 
served in the capacity of Assistant Gen- 
eral Sales Manager, will report to N. T. 
Sellman, Assistant Secretary and Di- 
rector of Sales and Utilization. 

Mr. Ostlund is well-known throughout 
the gas industry, and has been actively 
associated with American Gas Associa- 
tion activities for some time. He has 
been Chairman of the Refrigeration Com- 
mittee, and a member of the Managing 
Committee of the Commercial Section and 
other committees. 


W. S. Walker has been appointed 
Engineer of Utilization of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York, and 
will report to N. T. Sellman, Assistant 
Secretary and Director of Sales and 
Utilization. 

Exactly one year ago, he was appointed 
Assistant Engineer of Utilization, in 
charge of the Utilization Department, to 
succeed the late C. Y. McGown. 

Mr. Walker graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1926, with the de- 
gree of Mechanical Engineer. He joined 
the Consolidated Gas Company shortly 
after graduation, as a Cadet Engineer, 
and was assigned in turn to the Manu- 
facturing, Distribution, Construction, and 
Utilization Departments. 

He has several inventions to his credit, 
including a water strainer. and a gas 
filter that are used for the automatic gas 
refrigerator. 


Alexander Gaddess, formerly director 
of public relations of the Pennsylvania 
Electric Association, has been appointed 
manager of publicity of the U. G. I. 
Public Relations Department. 

C. E. Wetzel, who for several years 
has been in charge of publicity for U. 
G. I. and system companies outside of 
Philadelphia, will devote his time to ad- 
vertising work for those companies, in 
addition to managing U. G. I. Circle. 

Mr. Gaddess is a native of Baltimore 
and first entered newspaper work in that 
city as a member of the staff of the 
Baltimore American in 1916. After two 
years’ service in the U. S. Navy dur- 
ing the war, he re-entered newspaper 
work and served on the staffs of sev- 
eral Philadelphia and New York jour- 
nals. 

For eight years prior to his connec- 
tion with the Electric Association, be- 
gun in January, 1931, he was on the edi- 
torial staff of the Evening Public Ledger. 


Frank E. Kistler, president of the 
Reiter-Foster Oil Company of Tulsa 
Okla., was elected chairman of the fi- 
nance committee of the Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Corporation. Mr. Kistler is 
also president of the Frank E. Kistler 
Oil Company and the Diamond K. Min- 
ing Company. 

(Personals continued on page 62) 
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HUMPHREY 
PRODUCTS 








Photo Courtesy, Cities Service Oil Co., Kansas City 


Step Up Your Gas Demand .. 


Great heat producers, great load builders—these Humphrey Products are 
helping many utilities come out of the reconstruction period with good net 
profits. 





RADIANTFIRES in their beautiful period designs and portable models bring 
instant sun-like warmth and comfort to homes and increase domestic load. 


AMBASSADORS are in tune with the times with their forced air circulation. 
They find ready sale in homes, industrial offices, shops, and stores, opening new 
markets for gas sales. 


GAS UNIT HEATERS are the greatest advance in unit heating for all indus- 
trial, commercial, and institutional uses. They build a new load that makes both 
old and new gas lines profitable. 


When you install goods bearing the Humphrey mark, you have the satisfac- 
tion and security of knowing your customers will be as well pleased with their 


purchase as you are with your sale. Do you have complete information about 
each of these three types of Humphrey Products? If not, write today. 


General Gas Light Company 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


135 Bluxome Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


44 West Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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Bryan Dunlap has been appointed 
manager: of the Valley Falls, Kansas 
office of the Kansas Pipe Line & Gas 
Company. He was formerly located at 
Clay Center. 


J. W. Woitkovich has been placed in 
charge of sales of the Stevens Point 
and Waupaca Districts of the Wiscon- 
sin Valley Electric Company. 


H. S. Shevlin, formerly Chief Clerk, 
Germantown Commercial Office of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works Company, was 
transferred to the North Philadelphia 
Commercial Office as Assistant District 
Manager. 


Samuel Insull, Jr., vice-chairman of 
the Midland United Co., was presented 
by the Chicago Junior Association of 
Commerce with a gold medal for the 
most meritorious civic service performed 
by a Chicagoan under 36 years of age 
during 1931. Mr. Insull, Jr., served dur- 
ing the year as president of the United 
Charities of Chicago, as vice-chairman 
of the governors’ unemployment com- 
mission and as co-chairman of the Joint 
Emergency Relief fund which raised 
$10,000,000 for relief of the needy in 
Cook County, Illinois, the county in 
which Chicago is situated. 


R. B. Ingle has been appointed man- 
ager of the Southern Cities Corporation 
branch in Key West, Fla., it has been 
announced, succeeding E. V. Malone, 
who recently resigned to enter other 
work. 


Guy T. Henry has been appointed 
manager of the Athens, Ga., district, of 
the Southern Cities Corp., to succeed 
Norman Thomas, who has been trans- 
ferred to Macon, Ga., as manager of 
that district, while A. F. Hall has been 
appointed superintendent of the Macon 
division of the company. 


Charles Leech, formerly manager of 
the Macon division of the Southern 
Cities Corporation, has been promoted 
to the position of divisional engineer for 
the Eastern Division and will make his 
headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. 


W. J. MacDaniels, Treasurer of the 
Northern Union Gas Company, was 
elected President of the Gas Companies’ 
Employees’ Mutual Aid Society at its 
annual meeting held recently. This or- 
ganization. is directly in charge of the 
employees welfare activities of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York 
and its affiliated gas companies. 

H. L. Reden, Superintendent of 
Mains, was elected First Vice-president 
and W. K. Newell Manager of the Pay- 
roll Department, was made Second 
Vice-president. W. G. Zepf, General 
Office Cashier, was re-elected Secretary 
and Assistant Secretary, respectively. 


R. W. Petter, formerly of Dickinson, 
N. D., has been appointed manager of 
the Northwest States Utilities Co., at 
Conrad, Montana. 


Walter E. Keefe has been appointed 
manager of the Pomona, Calif. district 
of the Southern Counties Gas Company. 
Mr. Keefe was manager of the Mon- 
rovia district for a number of‘ years. 


Homer Mead succeeds W. E. Keefe 
as manager of the Monrovia, Calif. dis- 
trict of the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany. 


L. D. Simmons has been named do- 
mestic sales manager for the Wasatch 
Gas Company and the Utah Gas & Coke 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. Mr. 
Simmons is also director of publicity 
and ‘advertising for these two com- 
panies, 


J. A. Ray has been named district 
manager of the Oklahoma Natural Gas 
Corporation, Tulsa, Okla. Mr. Ray suc- 
ceeds Mr. W. H. Bagley, who has been 
transferred to the public relations de- 
partment. 


J. Phillips has been appointed man- 
ager of the Glasgow, Montana, District 
of the Bowdoin Utilities Company. 





Obituary 





W. D. KYSER 


W. D. Kyser, President of the Memphis 
Power and Light Company, Memphis, 
Tenn., died suddenly at his home in Mem- 
phis on February Ist. 

Mr. Kyser was born in Richmond, Ala- 
bama, July 17, 1882. Following his gradu- 
ation from the University of Alabama 
he entered Lebanon University from 
which he was graduated with a law de- 
gree. Mr. Kyser was a leader at the Mem- 
phis Bar for many years and was associ- 
ated with Senator K. D. McKeliar. He 
became president of the Memphis Power 
and Light Company on July 15, 1930, suc- 
ceeding T. H. Tutwiler. 


—_—_—__-»—_— 


BURROWS SLOAN 


Burrows Sloan, Chairman of the Board 
of General Refractories Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and a business associate of 
the late Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania, 
died on February 28. He was in his 55th 
year. 

Following his graduation from Prince- 
ton in 1899, Mr. Sloan was employed by 
the Reading Company and later became 
associated with the Harbison-Walker Re- 
fractories Company in Pittsburgh. In 
1911, with Governor Sproul, he organized 
the General Refractories Company at 
Philadelphia. He became president of th: 
company in June, 1925, and was named 
chairman of the board in April, 1931. 
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GILBERT ALBION BRAGG 


Gilbert Albion Bragg, who was general 
manager of The Koppers Research Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh, Pa., died on Febru- 
ary 2, at his home, 6666 Woodwell Street, 
Pittsburgh, following an attack of in- 
fluenza. He was a research chemical en- 
gineer who gained recognition first as an 
authority on hydrometallurgy and _ par- 
ticularly on ore flotation and later as a 
specialist in gas purification. 

Mr. Bragg was born at St. Joseph, Mo., 
in 1891, the son of Charles G. and Lida A. 
(Kelly) Bragg. He was educated at the 
University of Kansas, where he received 
the degree of B.S. in 1912, and was elected 
to membership in Alpha Chi Sigma and 
Sigma Xi. In 1925 he joined The Koppers 
Company of Pittsburgh, at its Seaboard 
plant, to engage in process development. 
A year later, in 1926, he was made head 
of the chemical engineering division of 
The Koppers Company in Pittsburgh, 
and in 1930 was appointed general man- 
ager of The Koppers Research Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Bragg was the inventor of proc- 
esses for effecting the flotation of miner- 
als, for recovering sulfur from its ores, 
and for purifying gases. These technical 
accomplishments, particularly his inven- 
tions of improvements in treating gases, 
made while he was in the Koppers or- 
ganization, and also his contributions to 
the literature gave him high professional 
ranking in byproduct coke technology as 
well as in hydrometallurgy. 

Mr. Bragg was married to Miss Eliza- 
beth Perry Ayres, in 1919, at New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. She and a son, Charles 
Gilbert Bragg, survive. 


—fe- -_ 


ANDREW J. CARSON 


Andrew J. Carson, who held the record 
for length of service with the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York, died 
on March 4 at St. Luke’s Hospital, in 
his 82nd year. 

Mr. Carson would have completed 
sixty-two years of continuous service with 
the company this year, having joined tiie 
Mutual Gas Light Company on June 15, 
1870, at the age of twenty. Prior to this 
he was associated with a plumbing firm, 
in installing gas meters. He remained 
with the Mutual Gas Light Company until 
it was absorbed by the Consolidated Gas 
Company on August 31, 1922, when he 
was transferred to the Distribution De- 
partment, as superintendent. 

Mr. Carson was the sole survivor of the 
group of seven men, who in the early 
nineties founded the Gas Companies’ Em- 
ployees’ Mutual Aid Society, the employee 
welfare organization. 

Mr. Carson’s record of employment 
with the Consolidated Gas Company was 
exceeded only by that of John O’Connell, 
who at the time of his death in 1928 had 
completed more than seventy-two years of 
active service with the company. 
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Multiple-lift GAS HOLDERS 


McClintic-Marshall Low-Pressure, Multiple-Lift 
Gas Holders are well built from top to base. Fabri- 
cation is carried out under the direction of men 
of long experience in the largest plant in the world 
devoted entirely to steel-plate construction. 
McClintic-Marshall builds gas holders in a wide 
variety of sizes and types. Low-pressure, water- 
sealed holders of the multiple-lift type are built 
for any capacity. High-pressure holders, spheres 
and cylinders of either riveted or welded construc- 
tion, are built for any working pressure. 
McCLINTIC-MARSHALL CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
General Offices: Bethlehem, Pa. 


District Offices in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, New York City 


McClintic-Marshall 
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Collins Appointed Chaplin-Fulton 
Representative in Kansas City 


Mr. C. H. Collins has been appointed 
representative for Chaplin-Fulton Manu- 
facturing Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
manufacturers of gas regulators. M1: 
Collins will look after the complete line 
of C-F regulators within his territory, 
and offices are located at 628 Dwight 
Building, Kansas City, Mo 


— & —_- 


Barber-Greene Appoints Boehck 
Equipment Company New 
Representative 


The Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, 
Illinois, manufacturers of Material Han- 
dling Machines, announce the appoint- 
ment of the Boehc’’ Equipment Company, 
a new organization with offices and ware- 
house at 2404 W. Clybourn Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to sell and service Barber- 
Greene machines in the state of Wiscon- 
sin. 


——__ & ——__ - 


J. F. Mehlhope Joins Chicago 
Steel Service Co. 


Mr. J. F. Mehlhope, formerly Chicago 
district sales manager for Central Alloy 
Steel Corporation and later for Newton 
Steel Co., has joined the sales force of 
the Chicago Steel Service Co., ware- 
house distributors for Toncan Iron and 
Enduro Stainless Steels, products of Re- 
public Steel Corporation. 

The Chicago company has recently re- 
modeled and enlarged its offices and 
warehouse facilities and is expanding its 
sales force. Mr. Mehlhope brings to his 
new connection a wealth of experience in 
the sale of special steel products 


+ 


Foxboro Issue Bulletin on Orifice 
Meters for Gas 


In Foxboro’s latest publication—Bul 
letin No. 176, entitled “Orifice Meters for 
Gas”—particular attention is called to the 
description of the Foxboro 20” Meter. It 
is claimed that this instrument makes it 
possible to meet the requirements of th: 
A.G.A. for measuring gas at low stati 
pressures without sacrificing ruggedness 
dependability, accessibility or accuracy. 

Among the other interesting features 
of this bulletin are a complete section on 
Construction Details of Foxboro Meters; 
a section describing the use of Foxboro 
Meters with 2% and 8 pipe diameter 
connections; a description of the special 
use of the Meter with 0-10 square root 
charts; and a page describing other in- 


ised in Zas measurement serv- 


Copies of this bulletin will be sent to 
Gas Measurement Engineers or to anyone 
nterested in gas flow measurement. 

, 
Reynolds Regulator Co. Appoint 
Kansas City Representative 


The Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. of 
Anderson, Ind., announces the appoint- 
ment of G. Blanchard Smith as their 
sales representative in the Kansas City 
territory 

Mr. Smith’s 


territory embraces the 





G. Blanchard Smith 


states of Kansas, 
Colorado, Iowa. 

Mr. Smith was for several years con- 
nected with the sales force of Westcott 
and Greis, Inc. Tulsa, Okla. He is 
thoroughly familiar with regulator prob- 
lems and their solution 


Nebraska, Missouri, 


~——— 


General Electric Co. Appoint C. E. 
Anderson Auditor of Dis- 


bursements 
C. E. Anderson has been appointed 
auditor of disbursements in the account- 


ing department of the General Electric 
Company to succeed the late F. D. Kam- 
erer, it has been announced by S. L. 
Whitestone, comptroller of the company. 
Mr. Anderson entered the business train- 
ing course of the General Electric Com- 
pany immediately after his graduation 
from Bentley School of Accounting in 
1924 


Booklet Gives New Specifications 
for Mono-Cast Pipe 


An illustrated discussion of the Modi- 
fied Fairchild Formula for determining 
metal thicknesses for cast iron pipe is a 
feature of a new booklet, “Specifications 
for Acipco Mono-Cast Centrifugal Cast 
Iron Pipe, Bell & Spigot, 1932,” now be- 
ing distributed gratis by The American 
Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

The new booklet is occasioned by the 
recently promulgated Federal Specifica- 
tions for bell-and-spigot cast iron pipe 
in which certain revisions of former re- 
quirements are contained. Complimentary 
copies of the booklet may be obtained by 
writing direct to The American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Alabama, or 
to any of the company’s branch offices. 


+ 


Lindeweld Process Shown in Mo- 
tion Pictures 


The technique of the Lindeweld Proc- 
ess and its application in the construc- 
tion of a 20-in. natural gas line are shown 
in full detail in a motion picture, “New 
Lindeweld Process for Pipe Line Con- 
struction,” prepared and distributed by 
The Linde Air Products Company, 30 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

The film comprises two reels, the first 
of which illustrates the technique of the 
Lindeweld Process. Remarkable close-up 
views show the action of the flame on the 
metal and the flow of the weld metal in 
even greater detail than is visible through 
welders’ goggles. The second reel shows 
the application of the Lindeweld Process 
in the field in pipe line construction. 

Like other Linde motion pictures, this 
new film is available for showing before 
Engineering and Technical Societies, En- 
gineering Colleges, Trade and Vocational 
Schools, Foremen’s Clubs, and other tech- 
nical and industrial groups. Films are 
loaned free of charge and are available 
both in 16 mm. and 35 mm. sizes. Since 
they are of the safety, non-flammable 
type, they may be shown anywhere with- 
out restriction. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to the nearest District Office of 
The Linde Air Products Company. 


neers ee 


Correction 


In the February issue of the AMERICAN 
Gas JouRNAL was a news storv of the 
annual meeting and exhibit of the Heat- 
ing and Vesxtilating Association held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, week of January 25th. 
In it was stated that the W. M. Chace 
Valve Company, Detroit, Mich. showed 
a complete line of valves. This was in 
error, for the W. M. Chace Valve Com- 
pany manufacture “Chace Thermostatic 
Bimetal” which is offered in sheets, strips 
and formed parts, especially adapted for 
use in safety pilots and other gas appli- 
ance controls that must operate at red 
heat temperature. 
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Pave the way 


for Spring Sales 
with new ROBERTS ADVERTISING 


Systematic advertising, coordinated with ag- 
gressive sales effort BRINGS RESULTS. Send 
your sales representatives out this spring with 
the assured backing of a sustained advertising 
campaign. 

Write for our new sales literature. There 
are at least thirty-five new pieces of literature 
fresh off the press. Illustrated letters; four-page 
folders in full color; envelope stuffers to go 
with your monthly gas bills; blotters; news- 
paper advertisements, including a clever new 
comic strip series and a big eight-color window 
display for your window. 

A broadside with complete sam- 
ples of our advertising literature 


will be mailed to you on request. 
Write today. 


ROBERTS-GORDON 
It’s Just APPLIANCE CORPORATION 


CURTISS BLDG. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Out / Trade Mark 


BAROMETERS 


PHILADELPHIA, THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD 
has 14,000 Manufacturing Establishments of which 
many have World-Wide Reputations. 


“PRINCO” STANDARD FORTIN 


MERCURIAL BAROMETERS 

are in World-Wide use because they, 

too, have a “World-Wide Reputation” 
THEY ARE GOOD BAROMETERS 
THEY ARE REASONABLE IN PRICE 


For more than a decade they have been made in such manner that they can 
be shipped safely and successfully wherever there is a common carrier. This 
has been recognized as an achievement in Barometry. 


PRECISION THERMOMETER & INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


1439 BRANDYWINE STREET - - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Have you heard 





the story of 


TEEPLE “, 


SPECIALIZED 


NTROLS? * 


It’s worth while 
GET IT! 


L. R. TEEPLE CO. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 










SPECIALIZED 
_GAS CONTROLS 


ALIZED STOKER CONTROLS OPERATE THE 


THE MACHINE THAT MADE COAL AN AUTOMATIC FUEL 









FOR THE 
JOHNSON 


RANGE 
BURNER 






Wide-awake merchandisers will immediately 
recognize the profit possibilities of the new 
Johnson Range Burner. In all towns enjoy- 
ing gas service every owner of a kitchen coal 
stove is a live prospect. The Range Burner 
is easily installed and built to give years of 
trouble-free efficient service. Liberal sales 
profits—followed by a substantial gas load. 


Write now! 


edna eT ANE S. 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


Published by manufacturers of Gas Equipment and Ap- 
pliances for you. Order by number, using coupon on 





PLANT EQUIPMENT 


“AMERICAN” GAS AND METER TEST- 
NG APPARATUS 
American Meter Co. 320 
AUTOMATIC GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 289 
BALANCE GOVERNORS 
Conneliy Iron Sponge & 
z 290 
Wovernor Lo “7 
BACK PRESSURE VALVES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 295 
B. H - OSCILLATING CONTINUOUS 
FILTE 


The Bartlett Hayward Co. 701 
B. H. CO. THICKENER 

The Bartiett Hayward Co. 56 
B. H. CO. VERTICAL SCRUBBER Z 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 57 
B. H, CO. FELD TYPE SCRUBBER _ 

Bartlett Hayward Co. 713 
BLAST GATE ; 

Western Gas Construction 

Co. 580 
BOILER FEED PUMPS 

P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 478 
“BULLETS "—HOLDERS 

Stacey Bros. Gas Con- 

strn. Co. 560 
BUTTERFLY VALVES ; 

Western Gas Construction 


Co. 450 
BUTANE PLANT EQUIPMENT 

Philgas Co. 510 
BUTANE GAS PLANT CONTROL 

Cutler Hammer, Inc. 631 
CALORIMETRY 

American Meter Co. 321 


CALOROPTIC, THE 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 511 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF GAS PURIFY- 
ING MATERIALS 
EB. J. Lavino & Co. 455 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS OF THE 
comny STION OF GASEOUS FUELS 
. J. Lavino & Co. 456 
CONNELLY COMBINATION VALVE 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 610 
CONTROL MECHANICAL APPARATUS 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 581 
COOPER-BESSEMER NEW TYPE 
COMPRESSOR UNIT 
Cooper-Bessemer Co. 517 
COOPER-BESSEMER VERTICAL GAS 
ENGINES 
Cooper-Bessemer Co. 518 
COOPER-BESSEMER GAS AND OIL 
ENGINES 


Cooper-Bessemer Co. 519 
COOPER COMPRESSOR UNIT 
Cooper-Bessemer Co. 520 


COUNTER BALANCE MANHOLES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 299 

DECOMPOSITION. METERS 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 582 

DEHYDRATION OF MANUFACTURED 

GAS 
Western Gas Construction 
oe. 

DISTRICT L. C. GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 

DR. OTT-LUX-GAS TESTER 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 23 

DUPLEX VALVES 
Andale Co. 45 

FAST S$ FLEXIBLE COUPLING 
The Bartlett Hayward Co. 54 

FORGED STEEL GATE VALVES 
Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 20 

FULTON DEAD WEIGHT SAFETY VALVES 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 480 

FULTON LEVER SAFETY VALVES 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 479 

GAS CONDENSERS 
Isbell Porter Co. 140 


GAS COOLER 
Andale Co. 46 
GAS DISTRIBUTION 
he U, G. I. Contracting 
Co. 654 
GAS ENGINE DRIVEN COMPRESSUx 
UNITS : 
Cooper-Bessemer Corpn. 503 
GAS FILTERS 
American Meter Co. 322 
GAS PURIFICATION PROCESS _ 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 
GAS HOLDERS—HIGH AND LOW PRES- 
SURE 


Stacey Mfg. Co. 579 
GAS MEASUREMENT 
American Meter Co. 323 


GATE VALVES - 
estern Gas Construction — 
Co. 
GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND EQUIP- 
MENT 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 627 
HAND COLORIMETER 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 22 
HIGH EFFICIENCY GAS CONDENSERS 
Isbell Porter Co. 13 
HIGH PRESSURE TOWER ‘ 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 587 
HOWARD CHARGER 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. 37 
HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corpn. 255 
HIGH PRESSURE GAS HOLDERS 
Western Gas Construction 
Co. 590 
JET PHOTOMETERS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co. 298 
KEEPING UP WITH INDUSTRY 
Cruse Kemper Co. 457 


KENNEDY AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
The Bartiett Hayward Co. 55 


LABORATORY APPARATUS 


merican Meter Co. 324 
Superior Meter Co. 521 
LIQUID PURIFICATION 
The estern Gas Con- 
struction Co. 85 


LUX RECORDING GAUGE 

The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 21 
MACKENZIE EXHAUSTERS 

Isbell Porter Co. 653 


MANUAL OF DRY BOX PURIFICATION 
J. Lavino and Co. 76 


MERCURY SEAL GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co. 291 
METERS, GAS 

American Meter Co. 326 

Superior Meter Co. 522 

Roots-Connersville-W il- 

braham 


International-Stacey Corpn. 702 
Sprague Meter Co. 710 


“METRIC” IRONCASE METERS 
American Meter Co. 325 


NAPHTHALENE ABSORPTION PLANTS 
The Western Gas Con- 
struction Co. &4 


NEW AND IMPROVED COOPER GAS 
ENGINE COMPRESSOR 
Cooper Bessemer Corpn. 523 


OBSERVATION ON LUX-MATERIAL 
The Alpha Lux Co., Inc. 24 


ORIFICE METERS 
American Meter Co. 327 


PRESSURE GAUGES 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 296 
American Meter Co. 378 
Superior Meter Co. 525 


PRESSURE VACUUM RELIEF VALVE 
FOR STORAGE TANKS 
International-Stacey Corpn. 642: 


(Continued on page 68) 
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ID you ever figure out how much time is lost 
by a truck that carries tools for a gas distri- 
bution crew—time lost waiting for the job to be 
finished? 
Did you ever wonder how much time is wasted 
by your crew just looking for misplaced tools? 
Did you ever determine how many tools are 
lost, strayed or stolen and what this costs you over 


a year? 


THER gas men have thought about 


things ... That is why we 


HanDeeBox. It is making a big hit with distribu- 
tion superintendents, foremen and men. 
When the HanDeeBox is used, your men have a 






Mr. Distribution Superintendent- 


Here is a NEW WAY 
to ECONOMIZE.... 


place for every tool and the foreman sees that 
every tool is in its place. 

The truck doesn’t stop at jobs any more—it 
handles a fleet of HanDeeBoxes that it shifts 
around to various locations. 

Loss of equipment by theft or carelessness is 
stopped—to keep tools in the HanDeeBox is like 
storing them in a safe! When the single lock is 
locked, both covers simultaneously fasten full 
length of the box—the only way for an unauthor- 
ized person to get in is to cut the steel covers 
open with a cutting torch ... Turn a key, shift 
the lock mechanism and both covers are released! 

Let us tell you all about the HanDeeBox. Write 
for Bulletin No. G-6. You'll be under no obli- 
gation. 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 


424 E. Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





























This installation of a Chap- 
lin-Fulton Low Pressure Reg- 
ulator represents modern prac- 
tice in safety regulation of na- 
tural gas—everywhere. 

C-F Regulators of more than tort; 
types are widely used where safety 
is considered quite important, and 
dependable operation is demanded 

Extra sensitive in response to the 
variations in flow, they are strong, 
well designed and have all the 
characteristics that superior work- 
manship has been able to create 
during the experience of the oldest 
gas regulator manufacturing organ- 
ization. 

Every type of C-F gas requ- 
lator ts fully iiustrated and 
described in our Catalogue 
and Bulletins. Present your 
service problem and we'li 
send you the correct Recu- 
LATION solution. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 
28-40 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LEADING 
GAS COMPANIES 
USE 
LAMBERT METERS 


Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 


capacity 





LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














oubovenecieen Sothern ote 














Especially adapted for safety 
pilot lights and other gas 
appliance controls where 
bimetal must operate faith- 
fully at red heat or under 
unusual conditions. Known 
by reputation for its high 
sensitivity, accuracy, uniform- 
ity and reliability. 1200° F. 
without the slightest danger of 
slipping or distortion. Consult 
our Engineering Department. 











Manufactured by 


W. M. CHACE VALVE CO. 
1610 Beard Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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PURIFICATION OF NATURAL GAS & 
REFINERY GASES FROM HYDROGEN 
SULPHIDE 

Western Gas Construction 
Co. 588 

RELIANCE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 


ROADLESS BARROWS 


Isbeli Porter Co. 655 
ROTARY SELF-CLEANING STRAINER 
Anaale Co. 656 


SECTIONAL SIDE-WALL CONSTRUCTION 
International-Stacey Corpn. 643 
SERVICE CLEANERS 
American Meter Co. 657 
Superior Meter Co. 521 
SERVICE GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 
Governor Co. 65s 
SERVICE D. C. GOVERNORS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co. 294 
SEMET-SOLVAY KOLLER TYPE GaS 
PRODUCER 
Semet Solvay Enginecring 
Corpn 714 
SHAVING SCRUBBERS 
Isbell Porter Co. 138 


SPECIFICATIONS ON HIGH AND LOW 
PRESSURE HOLDERS 
The Stacey Bros. Gas 
Constrn. Co. 74 
“STACEY BULLET” 
The Stacey Bros. Gas 
Constrn. Co. 73 
STACEY-KLONNE DRY GAS HOLDERS 
Stacey Bros. Constrn. Co. 644 
STANDARD HOLDERS FOR LOW PRES- 
SURE STORAGE : 
Westers Gas Construction 
0. 586 
STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 
International-Stacey Corpn. 645 
STEEL DERRICKS AND ACCESSORIES 
International-Stacey Corpn. 646 
STREET DEPARTMENT TOOLS 
Connelly Iron Sponge & 


Governor Co. 297 
STREET MAIN GOVERNORS 
Isbell Porter Co. 134 
THROTTLE GOVERNORS & COMPEN- 
SATORS 
Isbeil Porter Co. 662 


U. G. I. BARRING DOWN MACHINE, 


THE 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 663 


U. G. I. INTERMITTENT CHAMBER 
OVENS 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 7 
U. G. I. MECHANICAL GENERATOR 
AND CHARGER, THE 
The U. G. I. Contracting 
Co. 
U. G. I. MODEL “B” AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL, THE 
The U. G. I. Contracting 


Co 78 
VALVES 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. 86 
VALVES & SPECIALS 

Isbeil Porter Co. 144 
VALVES 


Darling Valve & Mfg. Co. 35 
VERTICAL GAS ENGINES 

Cooper-Bessemer Corpn. 504 
WATER GAS 

The Western Gas Con- 

struction Co. 8&9 
WATERLESS GAS HOLDERS 

The Bartictt Hayward Co. 58 
WEST GAS 

West Gas Improvement Co. 175 
PUMPS FOR GAS PLANTS 

Geo. D. ‘Roper Corpn. 481 
R-C-W STANDARD DUTY GAS 

PUMPS 

Roots-Connersville-W il- 

braham 636 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 

Roots-Connersville-W il- 

braham 59 
R-C-W HEAVY DUTY GAS PUMPS 

Roots-Connersville-W il- 

braham 647 
R-C-W VICTOR-ACME GAS PUMPS 

Roots-C onnersville-W il- 

braham 715 


(Continued on page 70) 


STANDARD HOLDERS FOR LOW PRES- 
SURE STORAGE 


Stacey Mfg. Co. 424 
HIGH PRESSURE GAS HOLDERS 
Stacey Mfg. Co. 425 
INSTRUMENTS 
BRISTOL’S AIR OPERATED CONTROL- 
LERS 
The Bristol Co. 122 
BRISTOL’S AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
CONTROL VALVES 
The Bristol Co. 126 


BROWN AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 166 
BROWN ELECTRIC FLOW METER 
CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 170 
BROWN REMOTE TYPE INSTRUMENTS 
Brown Instrument Co. 427 
BRISTOL AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CATALOG ON GAS FIRED 
BAKING OVEN 
Bristol Co. 498 
BRISTOL’S LONG DISTANCE TRANS 
MITTING GAUGES 


The Bristol Co. 129 
BRISTOL’S PYROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 130 


BROWN PYROMETER CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 171 
BRISTOL’S PYROMETER CONTROLLERS 
The Bristol Co. 123 
BRISTOL'S RECORDING BAROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 125 
BRISTOL'S RECORDING LIQUID LEVEL 
GAUGES 


The Bristol Co. 128 
BRISTOL’S RECORDING MILLIVOLT- 
METERS FOR ELECTROLYSIS 
SURVEYS 
The Bristol Co. 664 


BRISTOL’S RECORDING PRESSURE & 
VACUUM GAUGES 
The Bristol Company 132 
BRISTOL RECORDING PSYCHROMETERS 
The Bristol Co. 308 
BRISTOL’S TEMPERATURE CONTROL- 


LERS 
The Bristol Co. 124 
BRISTOL'S RECORDING THERMO- 
METERS 
The Bristol Company 665 
THE ERA OF AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
Brown Instrument Co. 502 


“GOOD FURNACES—GOOD MEN—YET 
WE'RE SUNK ON OUR HEAT TREAT- 


ING costs” 
Brown Instrument Co. 550 
MEETING YOUR IDEAS ON THE FLOW 
PROBLEM 


The Brown Instrument Co. 164 
PARTLOW TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
Partlow Corpn. 482 
PRESSURE GAUGE CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 169 
RECORDING DEMAND FOR GAS METERS 
American Meter Co. 30 
RECORDING THERMOMETERS CATALOG 
Brown Instrument Co. 168 
RESISTANCE THERMOMETERS CATALOG 
The Brown Instrument Co. 167 
RECORDING DEMAND FOR GAS METERS 
Sprague Meter Co. 711 
TYCOS INSTRUMENTS FOR GAS PLANTS 
Taylor Instrument Com 


panies 542 
REGULATORS 
AUTOMATIC GAS BURNING EQUIPMENT 
Partlow Corpn. 470 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
Partlow Corpn. 471 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE INDICAT- 

ING CONTACTOR 
Partlow Corpn. 472 
AUTOMATIC TRUCK-CLOSING ANTI- 

VACUUM VALVE 
Reynolds Gas Regulator - 

2 


Co. 
BARBER SUPERIOR GAS PRESSURE 
REGULATORS 
The Barber Gas Burner 
Co. 604 
BOTTLED GAS AN ALLY OF THE GAS 
INDUSTRY 
Spraque Meter Co. 306 
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SEAMLESS TUBING THE GOODMAN STOPPER 


Street Mains 

















Lengths and Coils 


Quick Delivery from Stock 
We Want to Quote Where Quality Counts 


_WOLVERINE TUBECO., 


SEAMLESS COPPER Ke Fe p\enass & ALUMINUM 


Equipped with Improved 
Patented Locking Sleeve, 
which locks both handles 
to the pipe. Stopper can 





\ ceELS. Z 
<2 ai 





not slip. Gas cannot pass. 





Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
523 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 














Guaranteed to always run uniform. It has 
been used by Gasworks all over the world 
for nearly 50 years. We offer same from a 
shipping point most conveniently located 
to your works. Shipped in bulk or bags. 


For Gasworks having no facilities to mix 
their own Sponge we offer our celebrated 
“Lux Sponge,” guaranteed efficient for Coal 
or Water Gas. 

Samples upon request. 


Chicago Office: THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. Philadelphia Office: 


343 S. Dearborn St. 2767 Gaul St 
192 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


ISBELL-PORTER COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


Contractors for of All Kinds 
Complete of Gas 


Gas Works Apparatus 


NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 














































PURIFYING MATERIAL ~— BAGGED, OR IN BULK 
Manufacturers of GOVERNORS, APPARATUS and EQUIPMENT 














IMPROVED EQUIPMENT- RUSSELLENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS () AWA A & 
nb a's Ae 40) 55 8 





SARL A IA ah BO 
rey if 28 he 





PRE tee ERE, 


are 


ee eee 
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Byllesby Engineering 


and Management Corporation 


Wholly-owned subsidiary of 


Standard Gas and Electric Company 





231 South La Salle Street. Chicago 


New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 








FLUELESS 
Industrial Gas 


BOILERS 


High efficiency. 
1002 boilers in sizes 


34 to 5 H.P. inclusive. 





No flue trouble—no 


coil trouble. 


Patented construc- 
tion. A heavy insulated 
jacket is a built in fea- 
ture. Equipped with 
automatic gas control 
and low water gas cut- 

3 ELP. off. Full 
H. E. Flueless. on request. 





information 


P. M. LATTNER MFG. CO. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


516 12th Ave. S. W. 
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TRADE CATALOGS 


Continued 


rON GAS FUEL BOILER GOVERNOR 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg 
Co 248 


d 


FULTON GAS REGULATOR CATALOGUE 

The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 

Co. 247 
HIGH PRESSURE LINE REGULATORS 

AND HIGH PRESSURE RELIEF 

VALVES 

Reynolds Gas Regulator 

Co. 278 
HIGH PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 

Reynolds Gas Regulator 

Co. 27 
HOUSE SERVICE REGULATORS 

Groble Gas Regulator Co. 703 
LINOTYPE AND MONOTYPE TEMPERA- 

TURE CONTROL 

Partlow Corpn. 473 
LE GIANT HOUSE REGULATOR 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 





Co. 83 
LOW PRESSURE SERVICE REGULATORS 
Reynolds Gas Requlator 
Co. 281 
Sprague Meter Co 712 


METAL MELTING POT TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL CIRCULAR 
Partlow Corpn. 474 
METER HANGER CATALOG 
Mueller Co. 
PERFORMANCE IS PROOF 
Groble Gas Regulator Co. 175 
POCKET HAND BOOK—DIRECTIONS 
FOR SRTTING AND OPERATING 
FULTON GAS REGULATORS 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 


Nm 


Co. 249 
REGULATOR CATALOG 

Mueller Co. 3 
REGULATOR CATALOG 

Reynolds Gas Requlator 

Co. 37 


REGULATORS FOR HIGH & MEDIUM 
PRESSURES . 
Sprague Meter Co. 225 
RELIANCE BALANCE VALVE DISTRICT 
REGULATOR 
Isbell Potter Co 135 
SINGLE DISTRICT & DOUBLE DISTRICT 
REGULATORS 


Isbeli Porter Co. 666 
Reynolds Gas Regulator 
Co. 280 


SAPETY GAS VALVE AND PILOT WITH 
LOW WATER SHUT OFF 
Partlow Corpn. 475 
SINGLE- DOUBLE- AND QUADRUPLET 
SAFETY GAS VALVE AND PILOT 
Partlow Corpn. 476 
FULTON HOUSE REGULATOR 
FULTON SPRING REGULATOR 
FULTON VACUUM RELIEF VALVES 
FULTON DIFFERENTIAL RELIEF 
VALVES 
FULTON DIFFERENTIAL REGULATORS 
FULTON DIFFERENTIAL GAS RELIEF 
VALVES 
FULTON BLOWGAS REGULATORS 
FULTON LEVER SAFETY VALVES 
FULTON DUPLEX VACUUM OR BACK 
PRESSURE REGULATOR 
FULTON BACK PRESSURE REGULATORS 
FULTON THROTTLING REGULATORS 
FULTON COMPRESSOR REGULATORS 
FULTON HIGH PRESSURE REGULATORS 
FULTON LOW PRESSURE REGULATORS 
FULTON CUTOUT LATCH REGULATOR 
FULTON DEAD WEIGHT REGULATOR 
FULTON DUPLEX SENSITIVE GAS GOV- 
ERNOR 
The Chaplin Fulton Mfg. 
C 611 


REFRACTORIES 
CEMENTING JAMP JOINTS 
r : 


Ouigley Company 159 
CHOOSING A HIGH TEMPERATURE 
CEMENT 


HIGH TEMPERATURE CEMENT IN THE 
GAS PLANT 


Quigley Company 158 
HOT PATCHING RETORTS 

Quigley Company 160 
HYTEMPITE IN THE GAS PLANT 

Quigley Company 163 
HYTEMPITE IN THE POWER PLANT 

Quigley Company 408 


PROTECT YOUR PLANT & EQUIPMENT 
—A PROTECTIVE COATING 
Quigley Company 161 


com page 68 ) 


| 
PROPERTIES AND USES OF KROME- 
PATCH ; 
E. J. Lavino & Co. 458 
QUICK CARBURETOR REPAIRS MADR 
HYTEMPITE 


Quigley Company 157 
QUIGLEY REFRACTORY GUN, THE ; 
Quigley Company 162 
QUIGLEY ACID PROOF CEMENT _ 
Quigley Company 310 
PIPE 
AUTOGENOUS WELDING OF NATIONAL 
PIPE 
National Tube Co. 41? 


BELL & SPIGOT REPAIR CLAMPS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 612 
CAST IRON PIPE & FITTINGS 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 203 
)UPLINGS AND SPECIALTIES FOR 
NATURAL GAS 
S. R. Dresser Mfq. Co. 43 
COUPLINGS FOR MANUFACTURED GAS 
MAINS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 42 
COUPLINGS FOR PLAIN END PIPE 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 613 


WESTLING VALVE 
The Bartlett Hayward Co, 275 


WOODALL-DUCKHAM VERTICAL RE- 


TORTS 
Isbell Porter Co. 143 
PIPE CATALOG, GENERAL : 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe 
Co. 483 
SMALL PIPE CATALOG , 
McWane Cast Irom Pipe 
Co. 484 
HANDBOOK OF CAST IRON PIPE (pIs- 
TRIBUTED TO GAS OFFICIALS AND 
ENGINEERS ONLY) 
Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Assn. 
SEMET SOLVAY PIPING AND VALVES 
Semet Solvay Engineering 
Corp. 614 


BLOWERS 


VICTOR-ACME BLOWERS 
Roots-Connersville-Wit 
braham 641 

CONNERSVILLE CYCLOIDAL PUMPS 
The Connersville Blower 

0. 

R-C-W HEAVY DUTY BLOWERS 
Roots-Connersville-Wit- 
braham 634 

R-C-W STANDARD DUTY (TYPE 

SD) BLOWERS 
Roots-Connersville-Wil 
braham 633 


PIPE (Coatings, Couplings, Joints, 
Welding Equipment) 


STEEL PIPE COUPLINGS 
S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 669 
STREET DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
0. 670 
HIGH TEST WELDING ROD 
The Linde Air Products 
0. 
JOINT SEALING COMPOUND ; 
Quigley Company, Inc. 485 
LONG PIPE LINES WITH OX WELDED 
JOINTS 
The Linde Air Products 
Co. 
OX WELD 
The Linde Air Products 
Co. 671 


OXY-ACETYLENE TIPS 
The Linde Air Products 
0 672 


METERS 
APPARATUS BULLETINS 
American Meter Co. 673 
SPRAGUE CAST IRON GAS METERS 
Sprague Meter Co. 284 
EMCO STANDARD DOMESTIC AND CURB 
BOX METERS 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 416 
EMCO TIN METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Ci 268 


(Continued on page 72) 
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WHAT REVIEWERS SAY ABOUT 











“One of the most exhaustive and con 
crete studies in the field of gas appli- 
ances has just been published in book 
form by the American Gas Journal, 
Inc., of New York City. It is a 240- 
page volume entitled ‘Domestic Gas 
Appliances’ edited by A. M. Apmann 
and is a splendid reference text for 
every gas company executive and 
salesman.”’ 

Electrolux Refrigerator News 








CONTENTS 


1. Characteristics of Fuels 
il. Heat Production 
Hl. Fuel Prices and Rates 
1V. Comparative Fuel Costs 
V. Capacity of Pipes, Meters and 
Gas Orifices 
Vi. Appliance Installation 
Vil. The Gas Range 
Vill. Gas Range Accessories 
IX. The Gas Water Heater 
X. Gas for Househeating 
Xl. The Househeating Furnace and 


Accessories 

Xll. Boiler Selection 

XIll. Principles of Determining Heat 
ing Costs 


XIV. Space Heaters 

XV. Incinerator and Laundry Equip- 
ment 

The Gas Refrigerator 

The Future of Gas Utilization 

Questions and Problems on 
Text 


XVI. 
XVII. 











A most 
available on the subject of ‘Domestic 


interesting book now is 
Gas Appliances,’ ‘Heat Production.’ 
Capacity of Pipes, Meters and Gas 
Orifices,’ ‘The Gas Water Heater,’ 
Space Heaters,’ ‘Incinerator and 
Laundry Equipment’ and ‘The Gas 
Refrigerator’ are only a few of the 
subjects treated IIlustrations are 
copious and the same is true of charts, 
tables and like information on the 
subject of gas and its use. There is a 
most excellent chapter on ‘Boiler 
Selection.’ ”’ 

Plumbers and Heating Contractor 
Trade Journal 


‘Intended to supply the gas salesman 
with enough information to let him 
know his products and their uses. 

‘Although intended for sales purposes 
the book contains considerable infor- 
mation of a technical nature. Chap- 
ters are included on fuel characteris- 
tics, fuel prices, and comparative fuel 
costs, which include statements of 
efficiencies and methods of estimat- 
ing. Pipe capacities, meters and gas 
orifices are treated in such a way that 
the principles and operation are made 
clear. Much space is devoted to de- 











scriptions of existing types of gas- 
fired furnaces, boilers and radiant 
heaters: to laundry equipment, hot 
water heaters and to the gas refrig- 
erators. A series of questions and 
problems is included at the back. 
“A very useful book, and one that 
should be of interest to all who deal 
with domestic gas utilization.” 
Heating and Ventilating 


“To sum up, then ‘Domestic Gas 
Appliances’ is a book the study of 
which cannot but benefit the gas 
salesman, whether his country be 
America or Great Britain; and al- 
though we feel that the salesman in 
the States will derive the greatest 
and most immediate value from the 
book, there is no doubt at all that it 
would prove most interesting to 
British gas salesmen. Certainly it is 
calculated to broaden their vision and 
eliminate confusion; and there is 
everything to be said for gaining an 
understanding of the problems of the 
Gas Industry in America and the 
methods employed in their solution. 
To the English gas salesman the book 
may give many valuable ideas.”’ 

Gas Salesman, London 


Price £2.50 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL 


53 Park Place 


New York 
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REGULATORS & GOVERNORS 





Complete line of Regulators for 


NATURAL 
MANUFACTURED 


BUTANE 


PROPANE 
GASES 


HANDY INDICATOR for determining cor- 
rect orifice size of service regulators accord- 
ing to inlet pressure mailed upon request. 


GRORLE GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 
Oftice and Factory—Anderson, Indiana 
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HEATING 
BUNKER “C” OIL 


for carburetting gas requires high 
pressure and high temperature. 


ANDALE 


BOWED TUBE 
HEATERS 


remain tight and are easily cleaned. 
These are the requirements for con- 
tinuous satisfactory operation. 


ANDALE COMPANY 


1600 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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EMCO NO. 5 LARGE CAPACITY PRFSSED 
STEEL GAS METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co 269 


EMCO DEMAND METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 266 
EMCO LARGE CAPACITY. POSITIVE GAS 
METERS 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
Co. 674 


MONEL WET TYPE METERS 
Superior Meter Co. 223 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONNERSVILLE 

TANDEM METERS 
The Connersville Blower 
Co. 

INSTRUCTION FOR THE INSTALLATION 
AND OPERATION OF CONNERSVILLE 
ROTARY DISPLACEMENT METERS 

The Connersville Blower 
Co. 341 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE MAXIMUM 

DEMAND RECORDER 
The Connersville Blower 
0. 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF THE 
P. V. T. T. RECORDING GAUGE 
The Connersville Blower 
0. 
IRONCLAD CAST IRON DRY GAS METER 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter 
0. 
DREADNAUGHT TYPE METERS 
Spraque Meter Co. 227 
GAS METERS AND APPARATUS 
Lambert Meter Co., Inc. 173 


American Meter Co. 338 
Superior Meter Co. 527 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PROVING 
AND TESTING OF METERS 
American Meter Co. 120 
Superior Meter Co. 528 


LINDERMAN LARGE VOLUME GAS 
METERS 


American Meter Co. 339 
METER CATALOGE 

American Meter Co. 121 
METERS AND DIAPHRAGMS 

Super or Meter Co. 224 
“METRIC” FLOW METERS 

American Meter Co. 343 
RECORDING DEMAND FLOWMETER 

Lambert Meter Co. 675 


DEMAND GAS METERS 
Bulletin 13—Spraque 


Meter Co. 305 
““WESTCOTT” ORIFICE METERS 
American Meter Co. 344 


SPRAGUE LINE OF LOW PRESSURE 
REGULATORS 
Sprague Meter Co. 488 
RECHROME AND OILED METER 
LEATHERS 
Besse Osborne & Odell 570 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CLEVELAND TRENCHES 
Cleveland Trencher Co. 417 
ADJUSTABLE CYLINDER METER HANG 


ERS 
Mueller Co. 489 
CLEANING COMPOUND ANNITE 
Quigley Co., Inc. 490 


BITUMEN HEATERS 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
Co. 571 
LEAD AND COMPOUND MELTIXG 
FURNACES 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
Co. $72 
PIPE DIPPING TROUGHS 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
Co. 573 
OIL BURNING TORCHES 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
Co. 574 
COMBINATION TOOL ASPHALT & 
SURFACE HEATERS 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater 
i $75 
KROMEPATCH IS USED IN ALL IN 
DUSTRIES 


E. J. Lavino & Co. 615 
MOHAWK HIGH-SPEED TRADER TOOL 

CHART 

Mohawk Asphalt Heater 

Co. 576 


MOHAWK HI-SPEED UTILITY TRAILERS 
2 AND 4 WHEEL 

Mohawk Asphalt Heater 

Co. 577 
CORK DIPPING PANS 

Mohawk Asphalt Heater 

Co. 578 
STREET DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 

Safety Gas Main Stopper 

Co. 616 
GOODMAN CYLINDRICAL STOPPERS 

Safety Gas Main Stopper 

Co. 617 
GOODMAN GAS MAIN STOPPERS 

Safety Gas Main Stopper 

Co. 618 
GAS MAIN BAGS 

Safety Gas Main Stopper 

0. 


619 
SAFETY SERVICE PLUGS 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 620 
PIPE CLEANING BRUSHES 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
Co. 620 
GARDNER-GOODMAN STOPPER 
Safety Gas Main Stopper 
0. 621 


GAS APPLIANCES 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


AIR HEATER BULLETIN 
Surface Combustion Co. 505 
Rivet Heaters 
Surface Combustton Co. 506 
POTATO CHIP FURNACES 
Surface Combustion Co. 507 
AUTOMATIC BOILER FEED SYSTEMS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 287 
FURNACES, TORCHES, BURNERS FOR 
HEATING SOLDERING, METAL- 
MELTING, HEAT TREATING 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 526 
GAS FIRED HIGH PRESSURE BOILERS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 286 
HIGH EFFICIENCY PLUELESS INDUS- 
TRIAL GAS BOILERS 
P. M. Lattner Mfg. Co. 704 
PROFITABLE BAKING 


Bruce McDonald Co. 39 
THE RED DEVIL OVEN 
Bruce McDonald Co. 38 


LINGTYPE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. yd 
The Partlow Corpn. 


LAVA FOR MECHANICAL AND ELEC- 
TRICAL PURPOSES 
American Lava Corpn. 487 


MANTLE RECUPERATORS 
Surface Combustion Co. 515 


NEW PROCESS OF NITRIDING 
Surface Combustion Co. 508 


MONOTYPE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 419 
The Partlow Corpn. 638 

UNIVERSAL CONTACTORS FOR 

INDICATING TEMPERATURE 
The Partlow Corpn. 636 
METAL MELTING POT TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLER 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 420 


The Partlow Corpn. 639 
MOTION IN BAKING 
Bruce McDonald Co. 501 


JOHNSON DIRECT JET FURNACES 
AND APPLIANCES s 
Johnson Gas Appliance 
Co. 554 
THERMOSTATIC HEAT CONTROL FOR 
COFFEE URNS AND STEAM TABLES 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 530 
JOHNSON INDUSTRIAL GAS AP- 
PLIANCES : 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 531 
SAFETY GAS VALVES FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL FURNACES, OVENS AND POTS 
The Partiow Corpn. 640 
AUTOMATIC GAS BURNIXG EQUIP- 
MENT 


The Partlow Corpn. 650 
TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
The Partlow Corpn. 651 


HOUSE HEATING 

ARCHITECT'S CATALOG 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Alpha Lux Co., Inc 
American Meter Company 
American Stove Company 
pt => sere 


Bartlett Hayward Co. 
Byllesby Engineering & Management Corp 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Ass’n. . 

Chace Valve Co., W. M. ........ 
Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. ............. 
Clevel land Trencher Co., phe... 

( “nelly Tron Sponge & Governor Co. 
Conemeguille GG. ascadeks vce ss 
Cruse-Kemper Cc. 


DeWitt Onerated Hotels 
Dresser, S. R., Mfg. Co 


Faraday Refrigerator Cory 


Gas Machinery Co 

Gas Purifying Materi: als Co 
General Gas Light Co 
Groble Gas Regulator Co 


Homestead Heater Co 


Improvement Equipment-Russell Engr. Co... 
International-Stacey Corp. ................ 
Isbell Porter Cc. 


Johnson Gas Appliance Co 


SIO sI™N 
Ne bw 


69 


69 


66 


Lambert Meter Co. ........... 68 
Lattner Mfg. Co., P. M : ' ; 70 
Linde Air Products Co. ..... 10 
Littleford Bros ; ; 67 
McClintic-Marshall Co roe 63 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater Co 73 
National Tube Company 57 
Philgas Company .. Hae 12 
P 'ittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. .......... 75 
Precision Thermometer & Instrument Co 65 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. . 8 
Roberts Gordon Appliance Cory 65 
Robertshaw Thermostat Cc Front Cover 
Roots Co.. P,.H. & F. M 7 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. ; 69 
Semet-Solvay Engineering Co 5 
Sprague Meter Co. .... Fourth Cover 
Stacey Bros. Gas C onstruc tion Co 

Stacey Manufacturing Co., The si 7 
Superior Meter Co. . 63 
Teeple Co, L. R. . 66 
CE, SU TE sis soo 8d cs Seek aan 73 
Union Carbide & Carbon ‘Cory ses. 2 10 
United Engineers & Constructors, Inc 9 
Wilbraham-Green Co. 7 
Wolverine Tube C 69 
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JOHN S. UNGER 
GAS ENGINEER 
Specialist in Ammonia Recovery 


and Manufacture of Ammonia Products 
Builder of Unger Ammonia Stills 


640 GRACE ST.. CHICAGO 























THE GAS MACHINERY COMPANY 
1900 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 











MODERNIZE win MOe PRODUCTS 


rs fone OR ELECTRIC Cor 
TRAILER 
MEN HEATERS 


AND COMPOUND MELTING POTS 








MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. ec vete neat sces new vom 








Representatives Wanted 
Manufacturer of Gas Heating Appliances, Gas Filters, 
and Gas Burners has some good territories open for 
representation on a commission basis. All active accounts 
will be turned over to right party. If interested, indicate 
territory covered and present products sold. Address 





Box 1036, c/o American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, N. Y. 

















HOMESTEAD FIRES 


Radiant “‘Coalfires”’ 
Radiant ‘‘Woodfires” 


Homestead Heater Company, Inc. 
Selvage St. and Fabyan Pl., Newark, N. J. 
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A REVELATION 
IN PURIFICA- 
TION! 


G. P. M. IRON 
HYDROXIDE 
A Result of 
Research 
Greater Activity 
Higher Capacity 
Longer Life 


PURIFYING} MATERIALS 
” COMPANY INC. 


LONG ISLAND CITV 





"W 
' 


ee 


Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
Rates Starting at $2.50 
and the 
Finest Food in their Respective Cities 


ao 


In CLEVELAND its 


THE HOLLENDEN 


ELMER HOGREN, Manager 
1050 ROOMS - 1050 BATHS 
¢Station Radio Speaker in Every Room 


In COLUMBUS its 


THE NEIL HOUSE 


TOM A. SABREY, Manager 
655 ROOMS - 655 BATHS 


In AKRON its 


THE MAYFLOWER 


C. J. FITZPATRICK, Manager 
450 ROOMS - 450 BATHS 
4-Station Radio Speaker in Every Room 
All DeWitt Operated Hotels are in the Heart 
of their Respective Cities 
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American Gas Journal— 


TRADE CATALOGS 


(Continued from page 72) 


AUTOMATIC UNIFORM HEAT 
Roberts-Gordon Appliances __ 
Corpn. $51 


BOILER TRADE CATALOG 
American Gas Products 3 
Corpn 245 
BOILER CONSUMER CATALOG 
American Gas~ Products 
Corp 244 
CONVERSION BURNERS FOR ALL FUR- 
NACES AND BOILERS 
Barber Gas Burner Co. 469 
FOR SECTIONAL BOILERS ; 
Roberts-Gordon Appliance 
Cor 
HOMESTEAD FIRES 
The Homestead Heater Co. 19 
HOUSE HEATING DATA BOOK 


Roberts-Gordon Appli- 

ance Corp. 340 
HOUSE HEATING CATALOG 

Surface Combustion Co. 509 


IDEAL GAS BOILER HANDBOOK 
American Gas Products 
Corpn 243 

NEW JOHNSON CONVERSION BUR- 

NER 
lohnson Gas Appliance Co. 532 

SALES ALBUM 
Barber Gas Burner Co. 406i 

SALES LITERATURE 
Barber Gas Burner Co. 468 

RANSFORM BY GAS 
The Barber Gas Burner 


Co 606 
SELL HEALTH AND COMFORT IN THE 
HOME 
Roberts Gordon Appliance 
Co. 
SELLING THs HOME HEATING 
MARKET 
Robert Gordon, Appliance 
Co. 607 


LET STAT-AMATIC REGULATE 
GAS_ FURNACE 
Stat-amatic Instrument & 
Appliance Co. 622 
STAT-AMATIC IN HOMES 
Stat-amatic Instrument & 
Appliance Co. 623 
THE DUAL THERMOSTAT 
Stat-amatic Instrument & 
Appliance Ca. 624 
STAT-AMATIC MOTORIZED VALVES 
Stat-amatic Instrument & 


YOuR 


Appliance Co. 625 
RANGES 
THE CAREFREE HOSTESS 

American Stove Co. 252 
SUNDAY DINNER 

American Stove Co. 251 
THE SECRET OF HAPPY HOMES 

American Stove Co. 250 
GAS RANGES 

American Stove Co. 253 


RANGE CATALOG 

New Process Stove Co. 269 
RANGE CATALOG 

Dangler Stove Co. 261 
RANGE CATALOG—ORIOLE GAS RANGES 


Standard Gas LEquip- 
ment Corpn. 34 
Standard Gas Equip- 


ment Corpn. 347 
RANGE CATALOG—ACORN GAS RANGES 
Standard Gas Equip- 

ment Corpn. 342 





March, 1932 


RANGE CATALOG—VULCAN 
DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 


HEAVY 


Standard Gas Equip- 
ment Corpn. 349 
RANGE CATALOG—SMOOTH TOP GAS 
RANGES 
Standard Gas Equipment 
Corpn. 716 


SNAP ACTION THERMOSTAT FOR STOR- 
AGE WATER HEATERS & HOUSE- 
HEATING EQUIPMENT 

‘Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 400 
THROTTLING TYPE WATER HEATER 
THERMOSTAT 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 401 
THERMOSTAT BULLETINS 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 492 
THERMOSTAT FOR SPACE HEATERS, 
GARAGE HEATERS, ETC. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co. 402 
UNIT- OR GAS-FIRED HEATER 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 459 

A. G. P. GAS-FIRED STEAM RADIATORS, 

UNVENTED AND VENTED 
American Gas Products 
Corpn. 460 

VULCAN GAS APPLIANCES 

Standard Gas Equip 
ment Corpn. 350 


PILOTS & CONTROL 


“PATROL” PILOT AND TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 
The Patrol Valve Co. 608 


THERMOLATOR OVEN HEAT CONTROL 
Milwaukee Gas Specialty 
Company 


REFRIGERATION 


APARTMENT HOUSE BOOK 


Electrolue« Refrigerator 

Sales, Inc. 493 
ARCHITECTS MANUAL _ 

Electrolux Refrigerator 


Sales, Inc. 

GENERAL CONSUMER BOOKLET 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 495 

SECRET OF SILENCE IN REFRIGERA- 

TION 
Electrolux Refrigerator 
Sales, Inc. 301 


WATPBR HEATING 


THE UTILITY 
CONSTANT HOT WATER 


elsbach Co. 72 
KOMPAK ROOK 
Kompak Co. 263 
WARM FRIENDS (RADIANT GAS 
HEATERS) 
Weisbach Co. 71 
PAINT 


QUIGLEY TRIPLE-A PROTECTIVE COAT- 


INGS 
Quigley Company 345 
PROTECT AND DECORATE 
Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Co. 407 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Name 
Company 


Address 





“piror, AMERICAN Gas JouRNAL, 53 Park PLAce, 


Please send (at no expense to me) the following booklets 
(Insert numbers from list) 


New York 
































MOISTURE PROOF—Ordinary 
chart paper may affect your meter 
records as much as 2% due to hu- 
midity changes—but ALEMCO 
will not vary one-tenth of that 
amount. Why destroy the accuracy 
of the orifice meter by using in- 
ferior charts? 

a 
LAMINATED PAPER—two lay- 
ers of high quality paper with 
aluminum foil bonded between. 
& 





INK will not “feather” —always a 
clear, sharp line. 
. 


ALEMCO charts will not curl. Again EMCO has solved an important problem 
Slightly higher Pe is infinitesimal for the Gas Industry by producing ALEMCO, 
compared to the possible loss of an Orifice Meter Chart that reduces effects 
eo ee of changing atmospheric conditions. Write 
today for full details and samples... ALEMCO 
is a product of the 








PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER COMPANY 


Main Offices and Factories—Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York Dallas Seattle Kansas City Columbia Houston 
Chicago Salt Lake City Tulsa Los Angeles Davenport 














SPECIFY 


SPRAGUE CAST IRON 
GAS METERS 


AND 


SPRAGUE 
GAS REGULATORS 


for your 1932 requirements. 








Accurate Pilot Measurement 
Accurate Volume Measurement 


Satisfactory 
Maintenance cost, first cost, and 
general results in Manufactured or 
Natural Gases, High or Low Pressure 





Have you received 
your copy 
of our new No. 17 Manual ? 


SPRAGUE METER CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 














